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THE NEW 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 


The Tenth Volume, completing the work. Ready February Third. 
Concise, simple, clear, accurate, and easy of reference. Twenty years later 
than any other Encyclop 


A Dictionary of Univ 
Price. per vol., Cloth, $3.00; Sheep 


HAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is in u wherever the 

English language is known. The first edition of this s completed in 

1868. From this point for over twenty years a process of correction and revision 
was continued from year to year, thus bringing the information down to the latest 
possible date. 

But this process of revising and altering could not be carried on indefinitely, 
Many articles called for an entirely different treatment. New subjects of interest 
demanded admittance ; while some have lost their claim to the prominence given 
them twenty-five yearsago. The publishers have therefore issued a thoroughly new 
edition of the Encyclopedia. 


American and English Editors. 


The work bas been under the editorship of Mr, Davip PATRICK, who, with a literary 
staff, has been for several years engaged in preparing this new edition. The Contribu- 
tors constitute a large body of eminent Specialists representing the best scholarship in 
their respective-countries. 


An Rpbeberes| list of the important articles in each volume is given, with the 


e authors. 
Extent of the Revision. 


Most of the articles have been entirely re-written, to adapt them more per- 
fectly to the present position of the science or branch of knowledge to which they belong. 
The others have been carefully revised, and in many cases re-written to such an extent 
as to be v ly new articles. No old article has been retained without scrupulous 
verification by competent authorities. 

Ry the exercise of a rigid economy of space, continued throughout, room has been 
found for several thousands of articles not contained in the old edition. These 


article , Hi , Science, and all other depart- 
oo reay-4a-ole oot Geography , History nce, an other depart 


Illustrations and Typography. 


The illustrations are new, accurate, and artistic. A large number are from photo- 
graphs. Those on plants and animals deserve special mention, as many have been 
engraved from photographs taken for this work. 


The type is new, clear, and distinct. 


Maps. 

If issued by themselves, the maps would make a most valuable atlas. All the 
countries-on the globe are represented by beautiful, recent, and accurate colored 
maps, pcg a carefully-executed physical . All the subdivisions of both 
Hemispheres, Including State and arceery United States, are also rep 
fesented by new colored maps. There are also many maps, and Physi- 
cal maps of the ocean, ocean currents, trade winds, etc. 


American Subjects. 
Special regard has been given to American and Colonial subjects. The more im- 
articles on matters connected with America have been written by Ameri- 
¢an authors expressly for this edition. In subjects where the pone eg ge or 


rear diverges from that of the United Kingdom, a 
from American sources ; and in legal articles, where the law of the United 
is given on the A 


States differs from that of England, a law. 
Por Sale by all Booksellers. Specimen Pages sent on application. 





.50. 


_J. B. LipPiNcOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


ENS NE oe a 
“Se eee Segre ~ 





The Best Edition of 


SCOTT’S 
Waverley Novels. 





New Library Edition. Published in con- 
nection with Adam and Charles Black, 
the authorized publishers of the works of 
Sir Walter Scott, 


Each volume contains a complete novel, 
printed on fine paper, in bold, legible 
type. To the last volume is appended a 
synopsis of the principal incidents and 
persons introduced in the text, 


The entire work is complete in twenty-five 
volumes, and is illustrated with steel en- 
gravings by the most eminent artists of 
their time, including Vandyke, Zucchero, 
Le Joeque, Wilkie, Turner, Roberts, Land- 
seer, Stanfield, Frith, Creswick, Hook, 
Horseley, Stone, Werd, Ellmore, Pick- 
ersgill, Phillips, Faed, etc. No artists 
of a later period have been able to give 
to the public such excellent representa- 
tions of the scenes and characters depicted 
by the author of the Waverley Novels. 

The New Library Edition contains fifty steel 
engravings, and is sold in cloth binding at 
$1.75 per volume ($43.75 per set). Half 
morocco, $56.25 ; half calf, marbled edges, 
$80.00; three-quarters calf, $100, 


The New Library Speciat Zdition contains 
one hundred and sighty-five strel engravings, 
and is sold in sets at $62.50, cloth bind- 
ing; three-quarters calf, extra, $125 ; full 
tree calf, gilt edges (Lohdon), $150. 

** It is a stately edition—the best now in it, and 
will, undoubtedly, supply in tha beer wag increas- 
ing demand for the Way: Novels whigh has been 
noted of late.” —New York Times: ’ 

“ And this editi inted as if for 
nt Cet PTS SOON Certey ct cee’ wette a2 
the master." Philadelphia Press. 

“ The best lar edition of Scott that we are ac- 
quainted with.” — Chicago Dial. 


“It is the edition of the day. and combines cheap- 
ness with elegance.” —BSoston Transcript, 


** The edition is the best ever offered the American 
public.” —Cincitanati Commercial Gazette. 


This edition is for sale by all booksellers. 
J.B. Lippincott Company, 


Fublishers, 
715-717 Market St., Philadelphia. 








*,* Catalogue and specimen pages of all 
the best English editions of Thackeray's 
Works sent on application, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teacuxns’ Acancy 
Oldest knows is U. &. 
3 Rasr 147m Stuast, 6. Y. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (is the Suburbs). 
OODSIDE ggg ag For Girls. Terms, 











to advantage for culture, 
: =f health. ls can now engage for 
sed Miss Sara J. Surrn, Principal, 





Lyme, Connecticut, 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. A and 
atory highest 
parents and oom meatbors of the Vale Faculty. 
G. Bartietr, A.M., Principal. 





, Connecticut, 
M ‘cecstion AC LEAN SEMI SEOSSBARY. YOUNG [An 


ie, 8 at ye, heals 
lege gpa. 4 


Rev. J. B. SB. MacL&AN, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 





T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN SCHOOL. 

Advent term. Eighteenth year opens . at, 

1898. The Rev, Francis Russe, M.A., 
Rector. 


Miss Many R. Hitrarp, Principal. 








MARYLAND. 





Tt iiss, Bi “BOND'S Diy AND’ HOME 
Sema. Eleventh Fw Complete 
course. Special ad vantages in 
Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE oot COLLEGE 


Regular Win teber rst, 
“uD Send for catalogue, and Davip Qa 
” 











MASSACHUSETTS. 


Everett, a suburb of Boston, Massachusetts. 
RS POTTER'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 





LADIES. in September, 1892. 
Pleasant and healthful location, College pre- 
paratory and special studies. Nineteenth year. 





Worcester, Massachusetts, 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE HOME 
SCHOO est St.—Prepares for 

etc, for Catalogue. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Hanover, New Hampshire. 
HANDLER Scnoor or Scizncez anp THe Arts, 
Preside: 


Prof. E. R. me, ~ ~_ 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bordentown, New Jersey. 
OLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN anp GIRLS. 
ie Address for Ca’ 


Mrs, Gartrups £'s Bowen, M.L.A., President. 


Bridgeton, New Jersey. 
OUTH ag <A INSTITUTE, arizecnen 
‘eac! eH or Business. French | Gauen, Art, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. 
H. K. Trasx, Principal. 

















EVEN GABLES. Mrs. Westcott’s Board 
School for Young Ladies, Climate mild 
Native French and German Teac 
Gymnasium Certificate admits to Smith College. 


Crambury, New Jersey. 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 


Fees_e in-mMinp. 
Rav. C. F. Garrison, Prin, 











New Jersey. 
gon SCmoOL FOR GIRLS, Re- 


for college 
admii to V: , Welles- 
ley, ay Smith on epcile. Pupl = 
Carouins M. Gernisn, A.B, 


Freehold, New Jersey. 
HE YO ig LADIES? | SEMINARY ADMITS 
ellesley. assar, on certificate. 
tory Class, Art, a= Music, 
fog Ly D. i Principal. 
Hoboken, = Jersey. 
See SCHOOL. THE ACADEMIC DE- 


a eee des eT Than 

















san es neater tet ln a rt 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Lakewood, New Jersey. 
L* “he pes ee SCHOOL. Ok. Aang 


Bore: Gpane Seg W MOREY, Principal. 


Morristown, New Jersey. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sum- 
MER SEssion ‘ng ae Terms, $60 to $75. 
joo. Yaar 6th. Terms, $2s0. 
Address, Sister Suprrior. 











Trenton, New Jersey. e 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 

for boys backward in their studies. Only six 
boarding pupils. Thorough training. Terms $500. 
Noextras. EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, New York. 

T. AGNES SCHOOL. ALBANY,N. Y. Under 
the direction of B Doane. aad year. Full 
courses of Foy Ba Kindergarten or bh 

Harvard Course f 36 instructors or 
catalogue, address St. AGuas Pe hg 


Geneva New York. 


E L’ANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 
ear begins ber 21, 1892. For Circu- 
rs address iss M, S. Smart, Principal. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
Ws; COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN, 
Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
ora npc and begthfl,, New Bulldog with mad, 
for Catalogue, oe 
E. S. Frisezz, D.D., President 


Buftaio, New York, 
Bora’ SEMINARY. 




















The forty second 
year, For circulars address 
C F. Hartr 284 ip utewere Avenue. 





Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
OME BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Healthy location, home-like and thorough. 
Sept. rsth, 1892. Address, 
MISS HARRISON. 





Newburgh, New York, 


HE presets MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The twenty-seventh year will begin 
September 23d, 1802. 





New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 
OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. Prepares for all colleges for men and 
women. NewSchool house, Weill oreippes Gym- 
nasium. Military drill under U. S. Army cer, 
L. C. Mycarrt, "Head Master. 





New York City, 1786 Broadway, near 57th St. 
RS, ELLIMAN? KINDERGARTEN AND 
ELEM Y CLASS. Froebel System 
—Ninth “iy , As Oct, 34. Training 
Class for Kindergartners. 


New York City. Riverside Drive, 8sth and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 








New York Cit Af East pth St. 
an FAIRF ELD’S Classes for young women 
caren om Se, 5 P om Special 

attention to primary work 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near r1gth St. 
ISS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
TON, Frenchand English School for Girls. 


New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 


RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
Anp TECHNICAL Practi- 





method of 
ear, For terms and further particulars. 
sident, Mrs. Frorence EvizaseTu Cory. 


the 
the 





New York City, 43 West Forty-seventh Street. 
A CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Individual in- 

" to college - 

tion. Native in Modern - 
lum R Lanquares. Gra 


and Lois A. Bancs. (Formerly of s25 Park Avenue.) 


New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 


M*® Eeehae AnD ey od THOMPSON'S 
Boarding School for Girls, Re-opens 
Thursday, Oct. 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, M 
Saran H. ais = 


reopen 
September 28. A few a oe % 
Circulars at Putaam’s Book Store. oy 














EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 
S ‘suite ay DEVELOPMENT a 


TITUTE L’T’ Gyms 
Oe en under constant 
Medical Supervision, instruction a specialty, © 
Send for circular. Dr. Watson L. Savacz. 








TSE E NEW ‘YO! RK ‘SCHOOL, OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR’ WOMEN offers thorough in- 
struction in w: a carpet designing, and 

makes a specialty of th 

Catalogue free. For Saher information apply to 

Miss Eitan J. Ponp, Suoccary, 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
ISS SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL. For Girls. Primary, Acad 
and College Preparatory Courses. S 
students =~ No more than eight pupils con- 
stitute any 








109 West s4th Street, New York. 
ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
number + 9 y pupils wilibet A limited 
number of pay pu; taken ; tuition 
fos tp Sed fee. Course of Instruction; All the 
English nches, AR Training, Freehand 
Drawing and Modeling, Sci German, Singing, 
Cyenenie in all classes, ato os 8 course, 
Dapeees f ind aes a vill eceive 
ment for er; students r 
ae instruction in Vischelony, Hi of Educa- 
age Science and Singing, in addition to the 
training Kindergarten methods proper; the 
course covers two years. School opened . 
Applications received at the school, 109 West sath 
Street, New York City. 
M. P, E. Groszmann, Supt. 


Pine Plains, New York. 

EYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE, 
.) Plairs, N. Y. Healthful, homelike, 
thorough. Term: morlerate. For 
address, Rev. A. Marricsz, A.M., 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
pares thoroughly for Coll 
ment, Academies, and B: 
Organization. 





PINE 
irticulars. 





s7th Year. Pre 
e, the Govern: 
ness. Military 
Bissre & Aman, Principais. 








OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL FOR Ling 188. Special advan: 
+ tages in Lan; Literature, Music, Art, Ora: 
tory, Physical and Socal Culture Wall term bogies 
t. 29, 1892. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 





Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A high-class School, 
oundings. Specal ca 9 a a oe 
surroundi care of younger 
Illustrated cnucave. Cuas. H, Srrour and FR, 
Mou tron, Principals. 





Chambersburg, Pa. 

ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
pene, Mer na Border climate, avoid- 

ing bleak — cal, Scientific and S 
Courses. Music agg Bey Park, ge 
Buildings, Steam Hi i= " Gymnasium, Observatory, 
Laboratories, etc. 

Rev. J. EKpcar, Pu.D., Pres. 


Logan, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
ae OODFIELD” BOARDING SCHOOL 
(reatfence of the late cage French) 
e f oung Ladies. 


Retablished r Within 7 se access of Phila. 
‘wo hours from New York. For piioes address 
Principal of ** Woodfield.” Logan, Phila. 








7 neve Le alia = BNGLIEN 
at, Pee of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and a... . 
Marion ecke. F. 


two years. Terms, $200a year. Address 
Cuerc. 








VERMONT. 


Burlington, Vermont, 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesaa 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev, LUCIUS M. HARDY, M.A. 








Burlington, Vermont. 
V “ina Schoo! for Fy Rag aang INSTITUTE. Roasts 
Business. Wihitary tary, aril” Wholesome Sic. 
W. H. Ross, A.M. 


pline. Finest and most 
Principal. 




















HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY | 


| 


OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. Edited by Paut 
Leicester Forp. Uniform with ** Hamilton” and 
“Franklin.” To be complete in 10 vols. Vol, I, 
now ready. 8vo, half leather, gilt tops, per volume, 
og Limited edition, 750 copies, printed from 


The Memoirs of Talleyrand. 


Edited by Lz Duc pg Brocuiz. With portraits and 
facsimiles. 5 vols., each, $2.50. ° 


The Life of Thomas Paine. 
With a Risweey of His Literary, Political and Re- 


ligious Career in America, France and England. 
anger D. Re oe author of ‘* Omitted 
Mascas To which i- added a sketch 


of Paine by Williac Cobbett, bicherto unpublished. 
2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, $5.00. 


RECENT [MPORTANT 





The Life of George Mason of Vir- 


GINIA. 1726-1792. Edited by Katz Mason 
Row ano. Including h.s speeches, public papers 
and correspondence, ~— an introduction by Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee. 2 vols , 8vo, with portrait of Mason 
and facsimile of ‘the Bill of Rights, $8.00 

The Story of the Nations. 


Large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, each, $1.50; 
half leather, gilt top, each, $1.75. 
33, The Story of the Byzantine Empire. By C. 
W. C, Oman. 
The Story of Ancient Sicil Phoenician, 
Greek and Roman. By E, A. Freeman. 
The Story of the Tuscan Republics. By Isa 
BELLA Durry. 
Heroes of the Nations. 
Large 1amo, fully illustrated, cloth, each, $r.50 ; 
half leather, gilt top, each, $t.75. 
6. Julius Cesar, and the Foundation of the Roman 
Imperial System. By W. Warps Fow cer, M.A. 
John Wyclif. Last of the Schoolmen and First 
of the English Reformers, By Lewis SerGEant. 


AHistory of Greece. 


By Evetyn Assorr, M.A., LL.D. Part. I.—From 
the Earliest Times tothe Ionian Revolt. 8vo, $2.2 

Part IIl.—From the Beginning of the Ionian Revolt 
to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 500-445 B.c. 8vo, $2. 25 


New Chapters in Greek History. 
By Prof, Percy Garpner. Based upon the Latest 
Archeological Discoveries. 8vo0, $5.00. 


Thc New Exodus. 


A Study of Israelin Russia. By Haroip Freperic, 
author of ‘** The soung Emperor,” etc, 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE. 


The Industrial and Commercial 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By the lare J. E. 
spenoun oe Reames, author of ‘Six Centuries of 

and Wages,” etc, 8v0, $3.00. 

itheds of Industrial Remunera- 


TION. By Dayip F. Scuioss, 8vo, $1.50. 
Taxation and Work. 


By Epwarp ATKINSON. 1amo, $1.25. 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Toney, Silver and Finance. By J. Howarp 
CowrertTuwairt. $1.25. 


The Question of Silver. 
75 cents. 
Who Pays Your Taxes? 


By Louis R. Euricn, 

By Davin A. 

Wats, THomas G, SHEARMAN, ond others. Ed- 
ited by Boltan Hall, $r.25. 


72. The y of H Wages. p= inquir 
Saeeaist Bg ~ Bad gna) and the cot, of 
production in competing industries 


34. 
35. 


7. 


70. 
71. 


andin wurope, B: nes. With B a Pre: 
face ay fhe ‘on. a late Sec- 
tetary of State, U. 


73. = Farmer's cacet olin By D. STRANGER. 
25. 








TRAVEL, 


Mrs, Isape.ca Birv Bishop (Miss Bird), Doge 
. “Six Months in the Sandwich Islands,” 2 
vols, fully illustrated. 8vo, $6.50. 


Short Stalks ; 


On. Huntinc Cam Nortn, Sovrn, East anp 

Wesr, a | Epwarp Norra Buxton. With numer- 
ous fine illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, 
etc, 8v0. $6.00. 


Notes for ithe Nile, 


Together wih a Metrical Rendering of the Hymns 
of Ancient Egypt, and of the precepts of the Btah- 


Hotep (the oldest book inthe world), By Harp- 
wicke D. Rawnstey. remo, $1.50, 
SCIENCE, GENERAL. 


The Customs and Monuments of 
PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the Marouis 
pE Napatiizac. Translated b tancy Bell (N. 
D’Anvers). Fully illustrated. bvo, $ $3.00. 


Prehistoric America, 
By the Mone pg NADAILLac. Trapsintes b . 
mo ited with notes, by W. all 
whe 8vo with 219 illustrations. New gat. 5 
edit 25. 
Primitive Man in Ohio. 


By Warren K. Mooreugan. Senganinn to the 
above. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 

Notes by a Naturalist. 
An account of Observations. made during the 
voyage of H. M. S, ** ae er’’ round the world 
in the pare 1872-76, - Moseey, M.A,, F. 

ST foveal oll edition, with map, portrait 
and ene and a brief memoir of the author. 
Buckram, uncut, 8vo, $2.50. 

Japan in Art and Industry. 
With a Glance at Japanese Manners and Customs. 
Translated from the French of Felix Regamy by M. 
Frencu-Sueipon and Ext Lemon SuHe_pon, ramo, 
fully illustrated, $1.75. 


Earth Burial and Cremation. 


By Aucustrus G. Coss. Frontispiece, 12mo, $1.00. 


Hygienic [leasures, in’ Relation to 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES. By Geo. H. F. Nut- 
TALL, h.D., Asst. Professor of Hygiene and 
Bacteriology in Johns Hopkins University and Hos- 
pital. 16mo, 75 cents, 

The Art of Golf. 
ih Sir W. G. Simpson. Illustrated. Uniform with 

Anderson’s “ » odern Horsemanship.” 8vo, $4.00. 


MENTAL SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY, 


Materialism and the [odern Phys- 


eta 4 OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. By 
. Tuomson, M.D. Illustrations, 16mo, 75 
pA, 


Paganism in Christianity. 


By Asram Hersert Lewis, D.D., author of * Bib- 
lical Teachings Concerning the Sabbath and Sun- 
day,” etc. ramo, gilt top. $:. 75- 

Gospel-Criticism and _ Historical 
CHRISTIANITY. By OreitoConz, D.D, Sec- 

ond edition, 8vo, cloth, $1.75. 

The Documents of the Hexateuch. 
Translated and Acsonaet in chronological order 
with introduction and notes by W. E. Apvis, M.A., 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Tne Oldest 
Book of Hebrew History. 8vo, uncut edges, $3.00. 

The Supernatural: Its Origin, Na- 
TURE, AND EVOLUTION, By Jouw H. Kine. 


2 vols., $6.00, 
EDUCATIONAL. 


A Manual of Physics. 
Being an Introduction to the Seng Swe 
Science. By Witttam Pepovie, 
With numerous figures, $2.50. 


The English Language and English 
CoAneee. Ms Historical Study of the Sources, 





of the Lan e and 
of the ncigies vb og & usages, By Samuz’. 
Ramsry, 8v0, $3.00. 





UBLICATIONS. 


| Th e Test Pronouncer. 
The Writings and Correspondence patton in Persia and Kurdistan, | 


By W. H. P. Paves, A companion volume to 

7,000 Words Often M ounced,”” containing 
the identical list of words found in the’ larger work, 
arranged in groups often, without diacritical marks, 
for convenience in recitations, 16mo, 75 cents. 


Modern Punctuation : 


A Book for ie Seahoaragivers, Typewriter 
Business Men and the general public. 


Dickson, With 100 sugge estions to ypewriter 
operators, list of common a SDoreviations efini- 
tions, etc, 16mo, 75 cents. 

GENERAL LITERATURE, 


Pablo de Segovia : 


The Adventures of a Spanish Sharper, By Fran- 
ep pg Quevepo. Illustrated with over 100 draw- 
ings by Daniel YA yj With an mam ely 


nd his Art”’ 
Crit ssay on i etclo. 

E. Watts. ,4to, bound in corehment, 
(limited edition only), $20.00. 
“The Paris edition made a protigions sponation. 
and, deserved todo, covered the illustrator with g 


oR 


The aoa, oe mr Fe “ae Seno _ pes he 
old popularit lo de cs) and spr 
amongst us t Ay 5 ay of M, V' To those 


not yo te wit! 
France, the designs will bee a revelation—fresh, in- 
tense, and abounding in vi color, spirit and fun, 
excelling in minutest details and very delicate 
écongumnentiio, while so apt_to the subject on 
these d that no Briton will in future think of 
geavese and his Pablo without M. Vierge.""—London 


thenaum, 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


Each play ina separate volume. Size 33¢x5 inches, 
Large, cleartype, Howard'scharming illustrations. 
Text complete and unexpurgated, ible leather 


binding. Volumes sold separately. 75 cents each 

(in box), and orders invited for the complete set, 

The first d gh comprises these plays: ‘“The Tem-~- 

pest,” “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,'! ‘The Mer- 

chant of Venice,’ “As You Like It, Wa Much Ado 

Roms, Nothing,”’ “* Twelfth Night,’ '“ The Winter's 
ale 


A French Ambassador at the Court 


OF CHARLES IL, LE COMTE DE COM 
INGES. From his unpublished co: respondence, 
Edited by J. J. J vamiee With 10 illustrations, 5 
being photogravures, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


The Best Reading. 


A Classified eltlcaraph for Remy yo mg 4 
vols,, 8vo, rag Baa second series, un 
1881, $1.00 ; “oS baie Ly 1882-1886, $1.00; fourth 
series, 1877-1891, $1.00, 


The Scriptures, Hebrew and Chris- 


TIAN, Edited by the Rev."Epwarp T. Bartietr, 
D.D., and by the Rev. Joun P. LE he we Ph.D, 
Complete in three volumes, 12mo, red edges, $5.00, 


The Coming of the Friars, and 


OTHER MEDIA'VAL SKETCHES. New and 
cheaper edition, ramo, flexible cloth, $1.25. 


Pratt Portraits. 


Sketched in a New England Suburb. By Anna 
FuLuer, Third Edition, 16mo, $1.00. 


Cynthia Wakeham’s loney. 


By Anna K, Green.+ 16mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00, 


KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 
37. Cranford. 
By Mrs, GaskgeLt, $1.00. 
38. Deutsche Volkslieder. 


A Selection fror German Folk Printed & 
the original text. me a ited by = 
Wuire, Professor of Germ ers 
Literature, Cornell University. Illustest $i. = 


39. The Wit and Wisdom of 
CHARLES LAMB come + Selectiors from 
with anecdstes 














beng > Ay Letters and 
ed his ED culled from v various sources. 
piled D. Nortn. ith portrait, $1.00. 
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SCOTT’S 
Waverley Novels. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 


Sir Walter Scott has stamped his genius 
on an entire country and language, and by 
many is considered to stand first of all the 
world’s great novelists. 


The Waverley Novels are read by mil- 
lions, and in every civilized country in the 
world, but hitherto they have never been 
properly illustrated. 


This edition will be enriched at a cost of 
over $40,000, with proof impressions on 
imperial Japanese paper, of 300 original 
etchings from paintings by celebrated 
artists, among whom are many members 
of the Royal Society for the promotion of 
Fine Arts in Scotland, and such masters as 
Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., R. W. Macbeth, 
R.A., Lockhart, Gordon, Browne, Pettie, 
Lalauze, Lefort, Teyssonnieres, etc., etc. 


It will be edited by Andrew Lang, the 
greatest English critic and Bibliographer, 
who will furnish critical introductions, 
glossaries and notes to each novel, sup- 
plementing the author’s own notes and 
prefaces, 


Mr. Lang was granted access to Scott's 
private library, at Abbottsford, through the 
courtesy of the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott, 
to whom this edition is dedicated. 


This is the most magnificent edition 
ever made of the works of any novelist. 


The type will be large and new, set ina 
fine open page. The margins ample, and 
the paper a beautiful natural tint. The 
volume will be a small 8vo, easy to handle, 
and the binding vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
slightly trimmed. Complete in 48 vols., 
issued at the rate of about 2 vols, per 
month, at $2.50 per volume. 


Also, 500 copies printed on Holland 
hand-made paper, with 50 additional illus- 
trations, making a total of 350, and bound 
in half leather, gilt tops, at $5.00 per 
volume, 


{ExTRAcT FROM THE LONDON Timgs.] 


It would be difficult to find in these days a 
more competent and sympathetic editor of Scott 
than his countryman, ‘the brilliant and ver- 
_ man of letters who has undertaken the 
task, 


The illustrations by various a gpa hands 
are beautiful in themselves and beautifull 
executed, and altogether, this Edition of the 
Waverley Novels bids fair to become the clas- 
sical edition of the great Scottish classic, 


Prospectus and specimen pages showing 
type, page and paper, with sample illustra- 
on, sent on application, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


* © Ales, 0 few sets still remain unsold of our 
editions, uniform with above,of Thackeray, 
in 30 vols.; Mg yor 48 vols.; or. 32 vois.; 
Suet cette ae Gbveeecabene too cet hed grins 
Vv ve 
of publication. ’ ” 





D. APPLETON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, © 


Seedlings. 


By Sir Joun Luppock, Bart., F.R.S., etc., 
author of ‘‘ Ants, Bees and Wasps,” ‘* Origin 
of Civilization,” etc., and editor of the “‘Mod- 
ern Science Series.” With 684 Illustrations. 
2 vols., 8vo. Cloth, $10.00, 

These volumes contain the results of most extensive 
observations made at Kew and elsewhere with a view 
to solving some of the many interesting problems 
connected with the germination of plants, The nu- 
merous illustrations will be found of the greatest value 
to botanists in elucidating the text, 


The Naturalist on the 
River Amazons. 


By Henry WALTER BaTEs, F.R.S , late Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. With a Memoir of the Author, by 
EDWARD CLopp. With map and numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, 


In company with Alfred Russel Wallace the author, 
in 1884, nan exploration of the Amazons region 
for the collection of objects of natural history. This 
volume records the adventures of an eleven-years’ 
sojourn, during which specimens of nearly fifteen 
thousand species were obtained; and includes de- 
scriptions of habits of animals, sketches of Brazilian 
and Indian life, and various aspects of nature under 
the equator. 


Extinct Monsters. 


By Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, BA., F.G.S., 
author of ‘‘ The Autobiography of the Earth,” 
and ‘The Story of the Hills.” With 62 
Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, $3.00. 


“In this volume Rev. H. N. Hutchinson throws 
some new Ngat on the reptiles which used to populate 
the waste places of the earth before the flood. He 
also has a good deal to say in regard to ancient mon- 
sters, . . . Take it altogether, ‘ Extinct Monsters’ 
proves extremely interesting reading.”’—New York 

un. 

**The author has succeeded admirably in accom- 
plishing his purpose; text and illustrations are alike 
excellent.” —PhAtladelphia Press. 


The Great Enigma. 


By WILLIAM SAMUEL LILLy. 8vo, Cloth, 
00, 


This volume is “ of the nature of an argumentum ad 
hominem, addressed toa class of réaders practicall 
outside the Christian pale. It isan inquiry, from th 
point of view, into the tenableness of the religion 
which for more than a thousand years has supplied 
the foremost nations of the world with an answer to 
The Great Engima of human existence. . . The 
following pages present certain considerations whieh 
have proved ane to me, with special reference to 
the religious difficulties peculiar to thesetimes. Pos- 
sibly they may be of use to some who find themselves 
unable to employ the old theological symbols,”"—From 
the Introduction, 


‘*An important contribution to the apologetics of 
theism. . . . This t argument, which involves 
a critical examination of some of the main currents 
of modern speculative thought, is presented with 
wee dialectical skill. A powerful book.”--London 

mes, 


Dictionary of Every-Day 
German and English. 


By MARTIN KRUMMACHER, Ph.D. In Two 
Parts: GKRMAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
GERMAN. 16mo, 356 pages. Cloth, $1.75. 
In addition to the Dictionaries proper, this volume 

contains lists of the most important technical terms, 

proper names spelled differently in the two languages 

a sound-notation, an outline ot grammar, and severa’ 

pages of * travel talk’’ in parallel columns, 


Recent Fiction, 


A Comedy of Elopement. 


By CHRISTIAN REID, author of ‘‘ Valerie 
Aylmer,” ‘‘Morton House,” etc. No. 
108, Town and Country Library. r2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 











"New Edition of Haeckel’s ‘* Creation.” 


The History of Creation; 


Or, The Development of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants by the Action of Natural 
Causes. Ky Ernst HAECKEL, Professor 
in the University of Jena. The transla. 
tion revised by Professor E. Ray Lan. 
KESTER, M.A., F.R.S. With 46 [llustra- 
tions. Intwovols.,:2mo. Cloth, $5.00, 
‘** The book in its present form can not fail to inter 

est all who have a taste for natural history. . . , 

It isa sufficient recommendation for it that it is the 

statement of the views of one of the most learned, ex. 

perienced, and honored naturalists of modern times,” 

—From the Reviser'’s Preface. 


Charles Darwin: 

His Life Told in an Autobiographical Chap- 
ter, and in Selections from His Letters, 
By his son, Francis Darwin, F.R.S., 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait. One volume, r2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

* It is not merely an abbreviation of the “ Lifea 4 
Letters,’ published some six years ago, for it con- 
tains new matter and is altogether a better constructed 
and more readable narrative. The parts of this vol- 
ume which will be found especially satisfactory are 
the brief proeen pg! found among Darwin's 

apers, the account of his religious views, which is 

uller than anything hitherto published on the sub- 
ject. and the recolleciions contributed by his son,””— 
Y. Sun, 


New Popular Edition of 
An Englishman in Paris. 


Notes and Recollections. In one volume, 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


? 
Rousseau’s Emile; 

Or, Treatise on Education. Abridged, trans- 
lated and annotated by WILLIAM H. 
Payn, Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the 
University of Nashville, and President 
of the Peabody Normal College. The 
twentieth volume in the International 
Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Rousseau’s *‘ Emile”’ may be regarded as the source 

of social, political, and educational ideas that ad- 
vocate a returnto nature. Itis the most radical work 
of the kind ever written, and not only gave the pri- 
mary impulse to Pestalozziand ow, but set on fire 
all Europe, and probably did more than ~~ other 
book to bring about the French Revolution. No book 
is more helpful than this to provoke original, thought 
in regard to the grounds of educational theories. 


In the Suntime of Her 
Youth. 


By Beatrice Wuitsy, author of ‘ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” ‘‘ Part of 
the Property,” etc. No. 109 Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. 

‘* Miss Whitby is far above the average novelist.” 

—New York Commercial Advertiser, 

‘* * Part of the Property’ is a thoroughly good book, 

. . + Itis refreshing to read a novel in which there 

is not a trace of sli work.’'—London Spectator. 


From Dusk to Dawn. 


By KATHarine P, Woops, author of ‘* Metze- 
rott, Shoemaker.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“ Rarely, indeed, does an author attain to such 
wide prominence in so short a time as did Katharine 
Pearson Woods on the a rance of her somewhat 
socialistic novel called ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker.’ That 
story, however, with all its —- power, gave 
only the faintest evidence of the real sire! 

s hit remained latent, but which is now 80 
wonderfully developed in her latest story, ‘From 
Dusk to Dawn.” —Saltimore American. 
* A thoughtful, acute, observant novel. des! to 
illustrate the nature and effects of nypnetic in 
The whole treatment is stimulative of th 
paratively new channels.”—New York 


Advertiser. 

‘* Furnishes the reader with plenty of attractions in 
the way of humor and neaey but it is also @ 
story with a purpose,”—Hart/or ‘Post. 


For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, « 
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Literature 
Buddhism in Ceylon 
Buddhism, Primitive and Present, in Magadha and in Ceylon. 

Reginald Stephen Copleston D.D. $5. Longmans, Green & Co, 

THIS HANDSOME OCTAVO is from the pen of the President 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, who is 
also Bishop of Colombo. The scope of the work 1s limited 
to the history and description of that particular stock or 
branch of Buddhism which has been established and con- 
tinued in Ceylon, The reader is invited at the outset to a 
conclusion midway between scepticism and credulity, With 
a mental conservatism, natural and appropriate in an ecclesi- 
astic, but with the courage and scrutiny of. a scholar, the 
author has a strong predilection towards the acceptance of 
ancient records, Nevertheless, he doubts whether we have 
any evidence which can be called historical before B.C, 260, 
The figure of Asoka, which looms up so powerfully before 
the average writer, especially the admiring writer on Buddh- 
ism, is much smaller in the author’s critical eye. Still, he 
sees no reason to doubt that the literature which has come 
down to us contains the material which was nearly, or quite, 
contemporary with Gautama, In short, he believes that the 
Ceylonese literature of Buddhism is, in its main features, 
true, In other words, then (the words are ours, not his), the 
Bishop of Colombo believes concerning the records of Buddh- 
ism in Ceylon substantially what Biblical critics of the sanest 
and most trustworthy sort believe concerning the records 
which tell of Jesus, 

With a style that is both beautiful and simple, the author 
traces the relation of Ceylonese Buddhism to the original 
stock, and then gives a general historical sketch which is of 
great interest. He also treats of Buddhism in Magadha, of 
the Buddhist moral system in general, and of the ideal of 
Buddhism. The qualities most charming to the Indian mind 
are gentleness and calm, which unite to form the ideal of the 
Buddhist moralist. In their degenerate form these pass into 
apathy, There are passages of the Pitakas which recom- 
mend what is hardly better than that, but the general tone 
18 nearer to the ideal, and recommends a gentleness that 
rises into positive love, and a calm which is based upon 
strength and resolution. The picture given to us of Gautama 
represents a character, not only calm and gentle, but active, 
genial, not devoid of humor, deeply sympathetic and intensely 

uman, In the general tenor of the books, however, we miss 
the humor, and much of the sympathy and geniality ; but 
we are, for the most part, in the presence of an ideal which 
is human and energetit, The tones in which we are ad- 
dressed are earnest, even when they are most tedious, for 
Sarnestness is a strong element of the Buddhist ideal. The 
dark side of Buddhism in the Ceylonese writings, as well, in- 
deed, as in others, is shown in the intense sense of the weari- 
ness of life, and of the phenomena of life. The idea of an 
endless succession of lives through which an individual is 
passing occupies a prominent il in Buddhist thought. 
lhe disciple is encouraged to dwell upon this idea until the 
mere sense of weariness of contemplating so interminable a 
Series arouses his disgust. It is not the idea of retribution 

transmigration of a greedy man into a hog or ana- 
hor even that of variety, in one being passing through 
Many forms; but it is the idea of weary interminableness, 
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which is the ruling aspect of transmigration in Buddhist 
thought, 

Some of the illustrations culled from the Buddhist’s texts 
are, to the Occidental mind, amusing enough. For example, 
if a piece of clay the size of a jujube seed were taken to rep- 
resent your father, another one your grandfather, and so on, 
the whole earth would be used up before the series was ex- 
hausted, The tears each man has shed over his fathers 
amounts to more water than all the oceans. Every one has 
been every one’s father, mother, son, etc. Certain ascetics 
were told that the blood they had shed when slaughtered as 
oxen, goats, dogs, birds, etc., or when having their own 
hands cut off as thieves exceeded all the waters of all the 
seas, “The bones of one individual, in the course of an 
age (Kalpa), make a great mountain,” and so on through a 
good many ends of a good many chapters. Hence the de- 


‘sire to get free from the weary round, beth of external ob- 


jects, and even of those internal acts. of consciousness with 
which the tedious rotation of birth and death is associated. 
The detailed criticism which this Christian Bishop and scholar 
makes of the Ceylonese writings is quite equal in thorough- 
ness, and, we must say, honesty to those of the first Biblical 
or higher critics of our time when handling the Hebrew and 
Christian records, and we can heartily recommend this book 
as a candid and judicious appraisement of a most interesting 
subject, 

After the literary criticism comes the story of the Buddh- 
ist communities in Ceylon at the present time, embracing both 
Magadha and Ceylon, the final chapter being a most interest- 
ing picture of the modern monastic life and of the Buddh- 
ism now taught in Ceylon, This has all the merit of coming 
from one who is in daily contact with and has been an al- 
most life-long observer of the phenomena which he describes, 
Hence it is worth more than a cartload of books by the 
globe-trotter or Cook’s tourist. There are two indexes, one 
Oriental, and one general. 





Allston’s ‘‘ Life and Letters” 
The Life and Letters of Washington Allston. By]. B. Fla, 
With Reproductions from Allston's Pictures. $5. Charles 
Sons. 


In 1844 Mrs, JAmMEson wrote of Allston :—‘ About two 
years before his death there was an exhibition of his works in 
Boston, an exhibition which, in the amount of excellence, 
might well be compared to the room full of Sir Joshua at the 
Institution last year. Those who have not seen many of 
Allston’s pictures will hardly believe this ; those who have will 
admit the justice of the comparison—will remember those of 
his creations in which he combined the richest tones of color 
with the utmost delicacy and depth of expression, and added 
to these merits a softness and finish of execution and correct- 
ness of drawing—particularly in the extremities—which Sir 
Joshua never attained, nor, perhaps, attempted. * * * 
As Allston’s works were in accordance with his mind, so, to 
complete the beautiful harmony ofthe man’s whole being, 
were his countenance, person and deportment in accordance 
with both,” 

It is in enthusiastic words like these that one of the most 
celebrated art-critics of the time described thesAmerican 
Raphael, a man whose charming creations hang neglected in 
English and American galleries, the intimate friend of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, the brother-in-law cf Channing, the 
delicate and brilliant artist who was born without an atom of 
gall in his constitution and delighted in dispensing the honey 
of his sympathetic and well-chosen praise to his young con- 
temporaries, 

Nearly every great man makes in mid-career some irrepar- 
able mistake or takes some irretraceable step from which 
dates his gradual dissolution or his instant downfall, All 
start out for an ideal Damascus, far-away on the edge of the 
spiritual horizon, when suddenly some untoward event—it 
may be a heavenly vision, a sword blazing over the portals of 
Paradise, the edge of some great stress or sorrow entering 
the soul,or the treacherous beauty of some surpassing Calypso's 
isle—arrests the eager traveller and turns him aside to perish 
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on the idle seas, or sink in enervating revery nevermore to 
rise to the height of his former self. There is not often in 
artistic careers the steady climb that lifts a Sanzio to the sum- 
mit of a Transfiguration or a Buonarroti to the empyrean of 
St. Peter’s dome, or a Claude into the mellow distances of 
matchless landscape. A perusal of Mr. Flagg’s highly inter- 
esting biography of the great South Carolinian artist Allston 
brings out almost painfully this fact—the huge mistake made 
by him just at the middle of a remarkable career, like the 
sudden snap of the steel shaft of a great ocean steamer going 
at the top of her speed. 

Allston was born in Charleston in 1779 and died at Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass., in 1843. Fine strains of Irish, English, 
French, and perhaps Norse blood (for his ancestors were~— 
from the Norse settlements in Northumbria) ran and mingled 
in his veins, explaining the rich imagination, the poetic vehe- 
mence, the sensitive yet sober grandeur of his scriptural 
nature, Of him might be said what Mrs, Browning pictured 
cf another :— 

Such poems * * * 
As Pindar might have writ if he 
Had tended sheep in Arcady, 


grew steadily and beautifully from his easel, one after an- 
other, from the first awkward miniature which he painted at 
sixteen to the grand Belshazzar left unfinished in his studio, 
“the nightmare, the incubus, the tormentor of his life—his 
unfinished picture,” as Mr, R. H, Dana, his friend and in- 
tended biographer, called it, Of this, as of his other great 
pictures—' Jacob’s Dream,” “Jeremiah,” “Elisha” (or 
‘Elijah”: it is variously called in the biography), “ The 
Angel Liberating St. Peter,” “ Dido and Anna” and “ Uriel 
in the Sun” (so reminiscent of one of Michael Angelo’s genii 
in the ceiling of the Sistine, as “Jeremiah” is the artistic 
brother of Angelo’s “ Moses ”’),—might be said what Lecky 
remarks as the core of Plato’s philosophy, that moral beauty 
was their informing essence—the moral beauty which was 
regarded by the eloquent Athenian as the archetype of which 
all visible beauty is only the shadow or the image. This is 
the incandescent core of Allston’s art : it shines even through 
the exquisite films of his “ Swiss Scenery,” informs his por- 
traits and plays in richest abundance from the mysteriously 
lovely eyes of his saints and seraphs, In the voluminous 
correspondence which Mr, Flagg and Mr. Dana have gathered 
for this book, moral beauty, the loveliness of elevated charac- 
ter, the sweetness of a nature colored by deepest dyes of 
Scriptural association, pour forth in a flood, and disclose a 
soul almost as rapt as Fra Angelico’s in the contemplation of 
the divine. Allston’s temperament was epic, as Klopotock’s 
or Milton’s was ; it revelled in immense canvases crowded 
with colossal figures or looming with vast architectural sug- 
stions ; he must have written epic hexameters or dramatic 
iambs had he been an artist in words, There is little doubt 
at the turning-point of his career, when he committed the 
irreparable mistake of returning to America to live, that he 
would have succeeded that other American, West, in the 
Presidency of the Royal Academy had he chosen to reside in 
London. But not long after the death of his first wife he 
deliberately preferred to eat the artistic locusts and wild 
honey of America to feasting in the rich castles and, manors 
of England where already so many of his beautiful pictures 
‘hung. The golden vessels of the temple thus went into cap- 
tivity, never to return, And then began that struggle with 
his evil demon, the mighty canvas of “ Belshazzar’s Feast ” 
(now in the Boston Museum of Art), which ultimately para- 
lyzed the poet-painter’s imagination and wrecked his hap- 
piness, This wrestle with a birth too great to be born 
overshadowed with purple the bright glories of his morning 
hopes, caused him to reject the magnificent offers made by 
Congress to him to fill two panels of the rotunda at Washing- 
‘ton with historical paintings, and plunged his latter days into 
the penury to which Lowell so pathetically alludes in “ Six 
Old English Dramatists.” 
It is difficult indeed to see how Allston could have been 
helped out of his embarrassments; munificent friends did 
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all they could ; constant industry (in spite of the slurs cast 
on him by Dunlap in his “ History of the Arts of Design”) 
endeavored to fill the rapidly exhausting purse ; but all in 
vain: Allston died an almost broken-hearted man, haunted 
by impossible dreams, crushed by the pitiless embrace of his 
sphinx—the Belshazzar—ever staring at him, and leaving 
behind a high and -noble memory, not free from mistakes, 
but altogether worthy of the beautiful volume in which it is 
enshrined. It is indeed a Shrine of Three Kings where Im. 
agination, Harmony and Dexterity equally reveal themselves, 
the shrine of an epic artist who was more a Tasso of tender 
dreams than a Dante of terrible or a Boccaccio of laughing 
ones, 





‘Famous Composers and Their Works” 
Edited by John Knowles Paine. Parts I.-IV, 50 cts. each. J. B, 
Millet Co. 

THE FIRST FOUR parts of the long-expected “ Famous 
Composers and Their Works” have been issued by the J. B, 
Millet Co. of Boston. This is a subscription work, to be 
published at the rate of two parts per month until thirty parts, 
each containing thirty-two pages of illustrated letter-press 
and sixteen pages of music, have been sent out. The editor 
is Prof. John K, Paine, Instructor in Music at Harvard, The 
musical examples are selected and edited by Theodore 
Thomas, and the portraits and illustrations are supervised 
by Karl Klauser. The work will contain seventy-seven 
articles. Seven of these will treat of the great schools or 
periods of music, and seventy of the famous composers, liv- 
ing and dead, with critical estimates of their works and their 
influence on their contemporaries and successors. Each 
article has been written by a man whom the editor regards 
as an authority. 

The parts now at hand prove conclusively that an uncom- 
monly valuable addition to musical literature will be made 
by the completion of the work. ‘These parts contain the 
articles on Bach, Handel, Haydn and Gluck and the begin- 
ning of that on Mozart. The first two are the work of the 
author of the standard life of Bach, Dr. Philip Spitta, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin, Secretary to the Royal 
Academy of Arts and Managing Director of the Royal High 
School of Music, Dr. Spitta is the acknowledged authority 
on Bach, and his article on Handel demonstrates his com- 
plete fitness for the task assigned to him in its preparation, 
The biography of Gluck is by another eminent German his- 
torian of music, Dr, Wilhelm Langhans, while that of Haydn 
is by the accomplished Boston critic, Benjamin E. Woolf, 
The portraits and illustrations have been wisely chosen and 
handsomely reproduced. The musical examples are wholly 
admirable in their comprehensive representation of the com- 
posers, and they are engraved in a manner that will delight 
every eye. The letter-press, on pages 84 by 114 inches, is 
most excellent, and, in fine, the book will be a genuine dition 
de luxe. 

The addition of the critical study to each biography will, 
with the help of the musical examples, make “ Famous Com- 
posers and Their Works” of much importance to the student 
and of wide influence in the cultivation of taste, It will be 
fully up to the present time, as is shown by :the announce- 
ment that, in addition to biographies of the older composers, 
it will contain articles on Verdi,:Sgambati and Boito, of 
Italy ; Richard Strauss, Brahms, Goldmark, Bruch, Rhein- 
berger and Wagner, of Germany ; Bizet, Saint-Saens aud 
Massenet, of France ; Dvorak, Glinka, Rubinstein and 
Tschaikowsky, of the Slavs; Grieg and Gade, of the Scan- 
dinavians; Sullivan, Parry, Stanford and Mackenzie, of 
England; and Paine, Buck, Chadwick, Foote and Mac 
Dowell of America, . 

The articles on schools are to be as follows :—“ The 
Netherlands Masters and the Development of Counterpoint, 
“Music in Italy from Palestrina to Verdi,” “Music in Ger 
many from Bach to Wagner,” “ Music in France from Lu 
to Gounod,” “Music in Russia, Norway, Denmark, Po 


and Hungary,” “ Music in England from the Sixteenth Cen- 
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tury to the Present” and “Music in America During the 
Present Century.”” Among the corps of writers, in addition 
to those already mentioned, are Adolphe Jullien, Arthur 
Pougin and Oscar Comettant, of Paris; Edward Dann- 
reuther, W. S. Rockstro and Mrs, Julian- Marshall, of Lon- 
don; Prof. John Fiske, of Cambridge; William F. Apthorpe, 
John S, Dwight and Louis C. Elson, of Boston; Henry T. 
Finck, W. J. Henderson and H. E. Krehbiel, of New York; 
and George P. Upton of Chicago. 





Poetry and Pessimism 
The City of Dreadful Night. By James Thomson. With Introdu:- 
tion by E. Cavassa. Portland, Me: Thomas B. Mosher. 

Ir 1s NOT AT ALL clear to us why Mrs, Cavazza has chosen 
to intraduce two volumes in succession, the-contents of which 
are so uniformly gloomy. Mr. George Meredith’s “ Modern 
Love” is anything but a pleasant piece of reading : the story it 
tells is extremely disagreeable. Mr, James Thomson’s “ The 
City of Dreadful Night” is a much greater poem, and about 
as depressing a one as is ever likely to be written on this side 
of the grave. The two together are enough to enshadow a 
whole library of poetical hterature. James Thomson was a 
sombre genius whose life in many respects was a parallel to 
that of Edgar Allen Poe. A victim to insomnia, inheriting 
the habits of a dipsomaniac and finding his philosophy of life 
in the works of such writers as Shelley, Heine and Leopardi, it 
is not strange that most of his own writings should be overbur- 
dened with pessimism. “The City of Dreadful Night” and 
the two poems here associated with it, “To Our Ladies of 
Death” and “Insomnia,” are powerful, imaginative works 
and altogether remarkable. Of the former Mrs. Cavazza 
truly says that “under the darkness of deep waters, within 
the shell of pessimism, grew this rare product of disease, the 
black pearl of poetry that is named ‘The City of Dread- 
ful Night.’” Both this poem and its author are ably char- 
acterized by Mr. Stedman in his “ Victorian Poets” in these 
words :—“* The City of Dreadful Night’ is a mystical alle- 
‘gory, the outgrowth of broodings on hopelessness and spiritual 
‘desolation. The cup of pessimism, with all its conjuring 
bitterness, is drunk to the dregs in this enshrouded and again 
lurid poem. We have Omar Khayy&ém’s bewilderment, 
without his epicurean compensations,” 

Mrs, Cavazza’s introduction furnishes an excellent analysis 
‘of the main poem and touches briefly upon the pathetic story 
of Thomson’s life, and it is written with the same admirable 
discrimination that marked her Foreword to the Meredith 
volume, Her critical faculty is trained and accurate, her 
appreciation keen and intelligent, and her style very engaging. 
We only hope that her next selections from the poets will be 
More to the taste and liking of a healthy-minded reader. As 
a piece of book-making this is quite as successful as “ Mod- 
erm Love,” though not quite so well printed. Even the ink 
_ m such a weird and uncanny composition, A complete 

ibliography of the poet’s works is furnished by his friends, 
Messrs. Bertram Dobell and J. M. Wheeler of London. The 
edition is limited to four hundred copies. 





“Moltke: His Life and Character” 
Shetched in Journals, Letters, Memoirs, a Novel, and Autobiographica: 
Notes. Trans. by Mary Herms. $3. Harper & Bros, 
History recorps the part played by Field-Marshal Count 
Moltke in the momentous scenes in which he figured as so 
Conspicuous an actor; but history, as a rule, reveals little of 
the personality of her characters. Her estimate of them is 
Siven in general terms: they were good, bad, or indifferent ; 


Successes or failures, We are dependent on other sources 


for the information which enables us to measure the great by 
familiar standards, In the case of the celebrated German 
Strategist, no better source for such an estimate can be sought 
than the recently-published volume entitled “Moltke: His 
Life and Character.” (Uniform with “ Letters of Field-Mar- 

Count Helmuth von Moltke to his Mother and his 
The fi and “The Franco-German War of 1870-71,”) 
the Field-Marshal was a man of varied accomplishments. 
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Many of the illustrations of this volume are exact copies of 
his drawings and show that he possessed unusual artistic 
ability. His tale, “The Two Friends,” which also appears 
in the book, is evidence of his ability to write fiction. Ac- 
counts are given of the relations between the Field-Marshal 
and his sovereigns and of the celebration of his ninetieth 
birthday. A list of the memorable dates of his military career, 
a description of his last day, his favorite texts from Holy 
Scripture, and his article “Consolatory Thoughts on this 
Life and Trust in a Future Life” are other interesting fea- 
tures, 

Of honorable ancestry and good family, Helmuth von 
Moltke, at the age of eleven, was entered as a cadet at the 
Royal Danish Academy, where he remained eight years, He 
was then for a year a page of His Majesty the King of Den- 


‘mark, and served for the next three years as an officer of the 


Danish Infantry, At the age of twenty-one, after a rigid ex- 
ainination, he entered the Prussian service in which he was 
to gain such great distinction. His early education was 
thorough, and his ideas were broadened by the experience 
acquired during a term of service in Turkey, a residence in 
Rome, and travels in Spain, France, and England. Though 
undemonstrative, he was a man of deep feeling, kind and 
sympathetic to those about him, and very fond of his rela- 
tives, He was married at the age of forty-two to a pp | 
girl of sixteen, who, during their twenty-six years of wedde 
life, was a devoted and tenderly loved companion, No chil- 
dren blessed the union, The Field-Marshal took the oath of 
allegiance to five successive kings of Prussia and was fortu- 
nate in finding himself in the service of sovereigns who were 
not content with lavishing upon him every honor in their 
power to bestow, but sought at all times to convince him of 
their personal gratitude and esteem. At the age of ninety, 
after a faithful and distinguished service of nearly seventy 
years, he was laid to rest by a prince and people whose hearts 
were filled with love and veneration for one who had served 
the Fatherland so well. 





‘“*The Song of the Ancient People’’ 
By Edna Dean Proctor. $5. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

ONE OF THE most noteworthy volumes published during 
the past year was among the last to appear. This is Miss 
Edna Dean Proctor’s stirring song of the ancient Zufii peo- 
ple—a poem largely conceived, handled with admirable free- 
dom, and characterized by a diction that is simple, vigorous 
and dignified. The preface to the book is from the pen of 
Mr. John Fiske, and is a brief and authentic essay on the 
history, manners and customs of the two tribes of aboriginal 
Americans—Moquis and Zufiis—whose voice is heard in the 
song which follows it. Of the historical value of Miss Proc- 
tor’s work Mr. Fiske expresses his appreciation in these com- 
plimentary words:—“As a rendering of Moqui-Zufii thought, it 
is a contribution of great and permanent value to American 
literature.” Something of the noble and spirited beauty of 
the song, as well as the swing and stately movement of its 
melody, may be inferred from this opening passage :— 

We are the Ancient People; 
Our father is the Sun; 
Our mother, the Earth, where the mountains tower 
And the rivers seaward run; 
The stars are the children of the sky, 
The red men, of the plain; 
And ages over us both had rolled 
Before you crossed the main — 
For we are the Ancient People, 
‘ Born of the wind and rain, 
This strenuous rhythmical strain is well maintained through- 
out the entire poem, and the refrain is employed with excel- 
lent effect, being the key-note of the whole compositidn. A 
third feature of this volume, of equal importance and interest 
with Miss Proctor’s and Mr. Fiske’s essay, is the “ Com- 


mentary of a Zufii Familiar,” by Mr, F, H, Cushing, whose 
translations of some of the ancient Zufii myths are veritable 
prose-poems full of imagination, None better than this com- 
mentator is qualified to speak of the merits of this song. He 












says :—‘ It may be likened to a torchlight borne through the 
deep reaches of a primeval forest at midnight, giving vivid 
glimpses of the teeming mythic forms of ancient Pueblo fancy 
and wisdom ; so many and so representative are the points 
which Miss Proctor, in briefly touching them, has illumined 
with her genius,” We must not forget to mention the eleven 
aquatints by Mr. Julian Scott, all of them faithful pictures 
of the people and scenery to which the poem relates ; also 
the very interesting and valuable notes furnished by Mr. 
Fiske. The volume is a sumptuous one, and is similar in 
appearance to the illustrated edition of “ Hiawatha” pub- 
lished by the same house two years or so ago. 





Poetry and Verse © 
Mr. CHARLES LEONARD MOORE, in praise of whose poems Dr: 
Weir Mitchell lately wrote in one of the reviews, has revised the 
sonnets in his “ Book of Day-Dreams,” and a second edition is now 
published, These 100 sonnets are all constructed upon the Shake- 
spearian model, and consequently compel comparisons which are 
inevitable, and almost inevitably unfortunate, Yet there is no good 
reason why the form of a poem should anywise affect the reader’s 
appreciation of its intrinsic worth. The skeleton in Mr, Moore’s 
sonnets should not disturb or frighten off anybody. We find much 
that merits praise in this century of sonnets: they contain many fine 
lines, frequent passages of stately beauty; and there are several 
complete sonnets altogether dignified and finely wrought. It must 
be said, however, that the author is very apt to indulge in common- 
place lines in places where their presence is fatal to the effect of the 
whole poem. We give one of the sonnets which exhibits both the 
beauties and blemishes to which we have alluded :— 
Soon is the echo and the shadow o'er 
Soon, soon we lie with lid encumbered eyes, 
And the great fabrics that we reared before 
Crumble to make a dust to hide who dies, 
Gone, and the empty and unstatued air 
Keeps not the mold or gesture of our limbs, 
But doth with its investiture repair 
And fold what next unto its circle swims. 
Fools, so to paint our pageant grave with deeds, 
And make division in the elements ; 
Earth yields us splendid mansions for our needs, 
And only takes our lives to iad the rents. 
Ah, but our dreams ! ond earth’s count they rise 
In sage and hourly eternities. 
(We italicise a line which strikes us as humorous). Mr. Moore’s two 
other books, “ Poems Antique and Modern ” and “ Banquet of Pala- 
cios,” are also supplied by Messrs. Holt & Co., and we wish them 
and “A Book of Day-Dreams” a new and wider success. ($1.25. 
Henry Holt & Co.)——* POETRY OF THE GATHERED YEARS” is a 
collection of poems compiled by “ M. H.” from American and Eng- 
lish writers. it comprises sixty selections, made with reference to 
the various periods of life from the age of thirty-five to seventy- 
seven. Of that class of books especially adapted to the require- 
ments of those occasions when gifts are made, it is likely to be a 
favorite, being attractively printed and tastefully bound. ($1. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.——A NEW EDITION of “ Some 
Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas ” has made its appearance, which is 
a pretty sure evidence that the peculiar poetic gift of Ironquill has 
admirers, and his rhymes readers, Ironquill has hopes for his verse. 
His prefatory quatrain reads :— : 
When back into the alphabet 
The critic's satires shall have crumbled, 
When into dust his hand is humbled, 
One verse of mine may linger yet. 


This is one of the author’s best efforts, though some of his dia- 


lect pieces are —s fair, We hesitate to speak out after that 
quatrain. ($1. A.C. McClurg & Co.) 





ALTHOUGH THERE ARE no page any poets who write epics, 
epics still are written, One of the latest is “ Our Earth—Night 
to Twilight,” in thirteen cantos, by a new author, Mr. George 
Ferguson, who seems to be a-barred of the muses. The key to a 
=~ opera is inthe overture. The key to Mr. Ferguson's epic 
in these opening lines:— | 

To pass our life-long days as meaner things, 

Chewing the cud of Time's brief elements, 

As doth the ox his herby pasturage. 
Not a Loreggt prospect, surely! And to go on for thirteen cantos, 
filling two volumes with verse of such unvarying blankness, is 

no properly constituted reader can endure. Theology, 

philosophy, and their kind, require strong pinions to lift them into 
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the upper realms of poesy. Eagle-like, the true epic soars high. But 


Mr. Fe n’s own particular variety never soars; its movement is 
rather that of the “lowly green worm ” in the following lines :— 


*Matter we note within its prison cell, 

Calléd of sun-beams duly coming f rth 

To life and substance and sure faculties. 

The lowly green worm on the verdant leaf, 

Crawleth ignobly in its exigence— 

Unto its narrow field (to outer sense) 

Irremeable doomed! * * * The ‘‘ morrow,” lo! 

’T hath changed its mean estate—its form and garb 

Its prisonment, and roveth on blith wing 

The buoyant air. 
The ‘ morrow ” for this green worm of verse does not dawn on 
“Earth—Night to Twilight,” in whose shadows it “ crawleth 
ignobly on the verdant leaf.” As we have remarked before, canto 
seems nowadays to mean the reverse of cano: cano—l sing ; canto 
—lI can’t sing. (3s. London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 





A COLLECTION of “ The Poems of George Pellew,” edited, with 
an introduction, by Mr, W. D. Howells, has recently been published, 
making aslender volume of less than seventy pages, six of which are 
devoted by the editor to a sympathetic sketch of the author and an a 
preciative estimate of his literary work, He was, writes Mr, Howells, 
“ of the type which has renewed itself from time to time in the history 
of literature so persistently as to have become the popular ideal of 
the literary man.” The best poems in the book are the three son- 
nets which were printed in 7he Cosmopolitan along with Mr. How- 
ell’s essay. It isin Mr. Pellew’s prose writings that one finds his best 
work—the essay on “ Jane Austen’s Novels,” ‘‘ Castle and Cabin,” 
a study of the condition of Ireland; and the “ Life of John Jay,” in 
the American Statesman Series, all being distinct contributions to 
literature. (Boston: W. B. Clarke & Co.) 





Recent Fiction 

A STORY CALLED “ Wedded by Fate,” written by Mrs, George 
Sheldon, contains many startling elements, and to the chronic and 
well-nigh satiated novel-reader would undoubtedly prove thrilling, 
The situations are numerous and somewhat unusual, and the thread 
which holds them together is so ingeniously woven that one reaches 
the close with quite an active degree of interest, notwithstanding 
the length of the book. Our introduction to the hero comes from 
his having been asphyxiated in a room at a-hotel in Boston. He is 
taken to a hospital, and though he comes out of his stupor, he is so 
exhausted that the doctors say he can only live by the transfusion 
of healthy blood into his veins. At first no one can be procured to 
do this for him. The nurses are applied to, one after the other, 
and at last one of them, a woman, volunteers. Of course the two 
fall in love with each other, and as soon as he is well enough they 
are married. He takes his bride home, but his mother and sister 
are not at all pleased to see her. They consider a nurse at a hos- 
pital no match for the head of their house, and they have other and 
more pressing reasons for resenting his marriage with a stranger. 
These reasons, the manner in which they influence the chief charac 
ters in the story and the results which their conduct brings about 
form the chain of circumstances that give significance to the title, 
‘* Wedded by Fate.” The book is a reprint from an edition pub- 
lished in 1890. ($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





“ PERCHANCE TO DREAM ” is the title given to a volume of short 
stories by Margaret Sutton Briscoe, some of which have been pub- 
lished before in various magazines. They have a flavor of novelty 
about them, are cleverly put together and are decidedly interesting, 
especially the first one, which gives its name to the book. In this 
case an uncle endeavors to lead his nephew out of the wild career 
he has entered upon by giving him a bit of his own éxperience, 
He draws a graphic picture of his home-life and of the charm- 
ing woman who graced it; he lets the boy see plainly how that 
home was wrecked and his wife’s heart near “begoam: by the course 
he was pursuing; and he also shows him the marvellous chan 
in the lives of both of them which took place when he came to 
senses, realized his degradation, sued for pardon and obtained itt 
All this is commonplace enough; the interest lies in the manner mM ~ 
which the transformation was brought about. The other stories 
are equally interesting, particularly the one called “ Die, Which! 
Won't,” a formula by which a litile boy was induced by his father 
to get well when the disease that had taken possession of him had 
been pronounced incurable. The placard, upon which was written 
“ Die, Which I Won't,” was placed at the foot of the bed, the boy's 
eyes were fixed upon it, and his will strengthened by the determina _ 
tion: thereon expressed. The little sketch has a perfectly unique 
charm. ($1.25. Dodd, Mead & Co.) a. 
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ONE OF THE MOST beautiful women in Berlin, accustomed to 
the adoration of all who come in contact with her, makes a visit 
with her husband one evening to the rooms of a talented young 
writer in whom she is becoming greatly interested. In one corner 
she finds a strange plant hanging down to the floor from the height 
of a man—a strange, crinkled, tangled moss, softly waving, of. a 
dull green tint, and producing a melancholy yet graceful effect. It 
is the celebrated hanging moss of the South, a beautiful but fatal 
adornment to the trees, depriving them of light and air, thus stifling 
them and starving them to death. As it is with the trees and this 
moss, so it is with life everywhere—a constant fight for existence, 
the repulse of hostile attacks and the overcoming of another’s 

wer. The idea is carefully developed in the relations between 
this man and this woman. Proud of him, and loving him at first 
after a fashion, she completely absorbs him, separating him from 
all else that he loves, and teaching him to live only by her ay es 
tion. Tiring of him soon, she leaves him to perish mentally if not 
physically, and in the cypress forest which furnishes his retreat he 

lants the moss, transforming the trees into a funeral procession 
ollowing the coffin of desecrated nature. This is a very curious 


story, but well-written and most interesting. It is called “ re, 


ing Moss,” and is written by Paul Lindau. ($1. D. Appleton 
Co.) 

THE HERO OF Astory called ‘ Chim,” by Madeleine Vinton Dahl- 
gren, is a dog, a very clever fox-terrier, who has been taught by his 
mistress to do almost everything that a human being could do. He 
goes on errands for her, drinks tea with her and her friends in the 
afternoon and shows himself capable of comprehending all that is 
said to him with a really wonderful degree of acuteness. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the girl who owns him is poor, and cannot afford 
to keep him. He is sold, and has numberless adventures until he 
falls into the hands of a woman who has always longed for an un- 
usually clever dog from the moment she came, through much read- 
ing of Eastern lore, to believe in the transmigration of souls. The 
possession of the dog leads to an acquaintance and a final adoption 
of his former owner by this woman. Chim crowns his unusual 
career by performing an astonishing service for this girl. The 
story is a peculiar one, as might be supposed, but not much can be 
said for it on the score of merit. ($1.25. Charles L. Webster & 
Co.)——BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD has written a story for young 
people, called “A Battle and a Boy,” that is rather: clever in its 
way, and would PeReny interest boys to a very large extent. The 
scene is laid in the Tyrol, and opens with a voluntary sale of them- 
selves by the children in that neighborhood. It seems that this is 
a fixed custom in that region, and such sales take place annually. 
The boy who is the central figure of the sale on this occasion is 
quite a fellow in his sphere, and it is his battle through life with 
which the story deals. ($1. Tait Sons & Co.) 





Mr. I. ZANGWILL’s “ The Old Maids’ Club” is a very clever ex- 
travaganza. The candidates for admission to the extremely exclu- 
sive club tell with a great deal of spirit their tales of rejected love. 
The stories are frequently Gilbertian in conception, as for instance, 
that of the girl who believes in the Doctrine of Chances and knows 
that it is 6000 to 1 that the man she will love will not love her—a 
risk not to be balanced by the heart-moving appeals of the man 
himself. London literary fife is pointedly satirized from the inside, 
and some of the satire is very thinly veiled. Odd phases of hu- 
manity are amusingly dealt with—the globe-trotting woman, the 
popular authoress, the music-hall celebrity, the man who constantly 
appears in the “ agony column” with prayers to Popsy to return— 
signed Wopsy—and the like. The style is opto bright, although 
the vein is occasionally forced. Hits like this are frequent: the girl 
who “ kept a diary, not necessarily as a guarantee of good faith, but 
for publication only.” The story of Fladpick, the “ English Shake- 
speare,” is remarkably ingenious, and the Introduction is too good 
to leave unquoted :-—“The Reader, My Book ; My Book; the Reader.”’ 
($1.25. Tait Sons & Co.) 





Two oF Capt. CHARLES KING’ stories of army life, “A Soldier's 

” and “An Army Portia,” have recently appeared in one 
volume, Everyone having a friendly interest in Uncle Sam’s small 
force of regulars will be grateful to this author for his efforts to 
correct the unjust and unfounded prejudice instilled into so large 
& proportion of the American people by the malicious fabrications 
reprobates driven from an honorable service by its effective proc- 
esses of self-purification. The exaggerated and ex parte statements 
of ers, military convicts, and men of like character have long 
been a prolific source drawn upon by reporters in search of the items 
with which the press of the country panders to the thirst for sensa- 
tionalism ; and while investigation invariably shows the injustice 
done, few papers take the trouble to make even the partial repara- 
tion possible under the circumstances. Both stories show this mis- 
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representation in a proper light and thus have a more laudable ob- 
ject than that of merely entertaining, though they are not less fas- 
cinating than the other well-known stories by the same author. 
——In “I MARRIED A SOLDIER” Mrs, Lydia Spencer Lane has 
iven a graphic description of the life led by army officers and their 
amilies between the years 1856 and 1870. There is a wide gulf 
between the privations and dangers to which army people on the 
frontier were subjected in the old os and the comforts with which 
they are surrounded at present. When Mrs, X complains to her 
husband that the Quartermaster has calcimined her walls light 
gray, when she had especially requested him to have them done 
robin’s-egg blue, or that the last Edam cheese from the Commis- 
sary was not done up in tinfoil, let her read Mrs. Lane’s experience 
in the days “befo’ de wah” and for some years after. While 
pena interesting to army people, this little book, so simply and 
pleasantly written, will doubtless be appreciated by many other 
readers, ($1 each. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





WE HAVE ALREADY noticed the first volumes of the new “ Dry- 
burgh ” edition of the “ Waverley Novels.” The third volume, 
“The Antiquary,” has now appeared, and is quite equal in t - 
raphy and in illustrations to its predecessors, Mr, Paul Hardy, 
who has drawn the latter, is more successful in his Dame Elspeth 
and his Edie Ochiltree than in his Oldbuck, but is always picturesque 
and correct in costume and accessories. Price, $1.25.——THE RE- 
PRINT of the first edition of Dickens undertaken by the same firm 
that publishes the above is carried on with “ Sketches by Boz,” to 
which Charles Dickens, Jr., supplies, as usual, a biographical and 
bibliographical introduction, There are four facsimiles of the 
wrappers and title-pages of the editions of 1837 and 1857, and 
others of the illustrations by Cruikshank. ($1. Macmillan & Cc.) 
——* LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART, and Other Tales,” by 
William Black, reaches us in a “ new and revised ” edition, printed 
in London, The other tales are ‘‘ The Pupil of Aurelius,” “ The 
Man Who was Like Shakespeare,” “The Strange Horse of Loch 
— " and “ The Highlands of the City.” (90 cts, Harper 

Bros.) ° 





Theocritus, Weatherley and Kipling. 


To THE Epirors OF THE CRITIC :— 

The “ literary coincidence " mentioned on page 26 of The Critic 
of January 14 brings to mind the singular fact that Theocritus 
reached forward and cribbed from both Mr. Kipling and F. C, 
Weatherley. Let me arrange the three bits of verse :— 


rérreé ev rérriye pidoc, pipyane d2 wupuaék, 
ipnnec 8 ipngw tuiv & d Moioa wat 4/64 
THEocRITUS, IDYL ix, 31-32. 
“ The wild hawk to the wind-swept sky 
The deer to the wholesome wold; 
And the heart of a man to the heart of a maid, 
As it was in the days of old.” —KIPLING. 
“ The hawk unto the open sky 
The red deer to the wold, 
The Romany lass for the Romany lad, 
As in the days of old.” —-WEATHERLEY, 


Translating the Greek verses roughly enough, we have :— 


“ Grasshopper to grasshopper, ant to ant is dear, 

Hawks love hawks ; but P'the Muse and song.” 
Doubtless one might go a few hundred years further back and find 
that some singer of Anakreon’s day anticipated Theocritus, Indeed, 
both Sappho and Stesichorus have been accused of this sort of 
tampering with posterity’s rights. Speaking of coincidences, the 
plantation Negroes of slavery days in Georgia had a song in which 
came the following :— 

“ Bull-frog lub de puddle-hole, 
Possum lub de ’simmon, 
Cracker lub de ginger-cake ; 
But men folks lub de women !’” 
I for one cannot find it in my heart to cast any reflections on those 
poor old black poets of the corn-patch and the cotton-field ; they 
couldn’t realize the importance of avoiding possible future “ coin- 
cidences”’; still Mr. — and Mr. Weatherley have rights which 
even Negroes of the old regime ought to have respected. Compara- 
tive criticism, like comparative anatomy, is full of dry humor, 
When some of us were boys “ the class " used to roar forth :— 
“ Some love cabbage and some love kale ; 

But all love the girl with the long court trail.” 
After all it may be that literary coincidences are but species of some 
ancient genus. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND., Jan 19. M.. JRICE THOMPSON, 
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Heine’s Lettérs to His Mother and Sister 


THERE IS NO more picturesque personality in the literature of 
Germany than Heinrich Heine. Wherever his name is mentioned 
it attracts attention for the sake of the man, if not for the sake of 
the poet. His long illness, his romantic marriage and his elfish 
nature made him a fascinating subject for the biographer, and he 
was more interesting to the gay Parisians than to his own more 
phlegmatic countrymen. He was an international literary pet, for 
whose manuscripts publishers quarrelled, and for whose smiles 
women fought. 

In “The Familiar Letters of Heinrich Heine,” edited by his nephew, 
Baron Ludwig von Embden, and translated by Charles de Kay ($2, 
Cassell Pub. €o), there are 125 epistles addressed to his mother 
and sister, from the years when he was at college down to the date 
of his death. The translator has had the advantage not only. of a 


scholar’s knowledge of the German tongue, but of a poet’s sym-~ 


pathy with the writer of the letters. Here we find Heine in his 
most intimate mood, teasing his 
sister, gossiping about his wife, 
berating the parrot and lamenting 
his bad health. Baron Ludwig 
von Embden has given us an 
opportunity to see Heine in a new 
and much more agreeable light 
than the one usually thrown upon 
him. In these letters he is the 
affectionate brother, the devoted 
son, the self-sacrificing husband. 
His wife, according to all ac- 
counts, was a beauty, but she was 
as wilful as beauties often are, She 
loved good eating and fine dress- 
ing. ‘“ My squanderer,” Heine 
called her; and she certainly de- 
served the title. She was a spoiled 
child, fighting her husband one 
minute and kissing him the next. 
Although he loved her dearly, he 

robably would not have married 

er, though their relations had 
long been those of husband and 
wife, if he had not fought a duel 
with a violent fellow-countryman 
in Paris, Fearing that he might 
be killed, and not wishing to leave 
Mathilde unprovided for, he mar- 
ried her, and provided for her in 
his will. 

It is amusing to find Heine, in 
these letters, advising his sister 
to keep her maid-servant, as she 
— get a worse one the next time, 
and telling her that his mother 
has got anew cook, “ the which is 
most sassy’; and going with zest 
into all the petty details of do- 
mestic life. Atthe same time, he 
was always studying. “I try to 
assimilate the most varied knowl- 
edge,” he writes to his sister, “ and 
shall for that reason evince myself all the more cultivated and 
many-sided an author. The poet is only a small part of me; I 
think you have known me long enough to understand that.” While 
Heine was still at Gottingen his sister wrote this description of 
him :—“ His appearance was more youthful than his age would lead 
one to expect ; he was without beard until his incurable illness be- 
gan ; the delicate, almost maiden-like features of his pale, oval face 
were set in a background of light brown hair. His mouth would 
twist itself in a satirical smile when he repeated a joke or witticism, 
and the grayish blue eyes, at other times somewhat dull, began to 
sparkle. Of medium stature and always elegantly clad, his whole 
being expressed an aristocratic something. He was. always very 
active and industrious, and went regularly to lectures. The habits 
of students never had his sympathy; he did not smoke, drank no 
beer, very little wine, and, although member of a durschenschaft, 
avoided all nocturnal banquets.” 

After graduating as a Doctor of Law, Heine went to Hamburg to 
practice; but there he began to write, and what he wrote attracted 


such flattering attention that he turned his back upon the law and ~ 


gave himself ups body and soul, to literature. Heine lived aver re- 
tired life in cyte fi his parents had emigrated thither from 
nage’, Tagen he had relations with few families besides theirs, the 
house of his sister and those of his two uncles. He gave his whole 
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time to finishing the second part of the “ Reisebilder.”. This book 
had the same remarkable success as the first. At about this time 
(1827), Heine went to England and stayed there three months, 
He wrote “that London overtopped his expectations with re- 
spect to its enormous size, but that he came near giving himself 
up for lost there. Nothing but fog, coal smoke, porter and Can- 
ning—and so fearfully wet and uncomfortable! The eternal roast 
beef and leg of mutton, the vegetables as God made them—and 
heaven guard everybody from their sauces! Send a philosopher to 
London ; by your life, no poet !” 

Paris was the city for Heine, for he was much more French than 
German in his tastes. His wife was a Frenchwoman, and a typical 
one of a certain class. Of her he writes to his sister :—* She will 

lease you when you see her. A thoroughly honest, angelically 
ind creature, generous and noble-minded through and through, 


-but full of moods and uncontrolled; at times tormenting and a 


scold—things which are always bearable, however, since with them 
all she remains very pretty and graceful.” These latter qualities 
were the strongest links in the 
chain that bound her to her hus- 
band. If she had not been “ pretty 
and graceful,” he would hardly 
have put up with her uncertain 
temper for so long. Writing to 
his mother, later on, he says :— 
“Nothing has changed in my 
case in wedlock; on the contrary, 
each year my wife gets more 
sensible and docile, and I have 
not yet regretted my marriage, 
That's a good deal to say in the 
present generation and in Paris, 
where bad marriages swarm; 
good ones are so rare that they 
ought to be preserved in alcohol." 

There was nothing that he would 
not do for Mathilde, and her future 
was always a source of great 
anxiety to him, for he knew that a 
man in his bad health might die at 
any moment. It was for her sake 
that he rushed into his arrange- 
ment with Campe, the publisher, 
which proved so disastrous to him, 
To his sister he writes :—‘ Despite 
my increasing paralysis of the face, 
I work a good deal. But perhaps 
some day I may have to pitch my 
pen to the devil and be condemned 
to do nothing at all! My wife is 
conducting herself pretty well; 
does not scold too often, but al- 
ways remains a spendthrift. I get 
through with difficulty and trou- 
ble, but I do get through, and the 
cares vanish. If I only could 
see you now and then, sweet angel, 
just to look at you without saying 
a word !” 

Again, about his wife:— Things 
are as usual with my wife—an 
angel who often has devilish whims, and the sweetest squanderer 
who ever in this world tortured and made her husband happy. 
* * * My wife, thank God, is of good health and tries to glad- 
den as much as possible my wretched existence. She is a kindl 
child, and if she gives me pain it is not her fault but her disease.’ 
Heine bore his sufferings patiently, but he wrote about them con- 
stantly to his mother and sister. To the former he said :— ; 

“ But as to my sickness, the worst of all is that one hangs on tolife 
so long—a thing, dear mother, which naturally does not seem to 
you the worst ; but I who have to bear so much physically and lose 
all hope of cure, I envy people who are quickly snatched away by 
acute diseases. In death the terrible thing consists only in this: 
that it plunges our dear ones into woe. How gladly would I leave 
this world if I did not think of the helplessness of my squanderer, 
the misery of the old baggage who lives near the Dammthor [@ 
playful ‘diasion to his mother] and the tears of my sister!” 

In the autumn of 1855, Mme. von Embdem, Heine’s sister, arrived 


_ in Paris with his brother Gustav. The poet's delight at seeing his 


sister was touching in the extreme. She writes to her son, the ed- 
itor of these letters :—“ His delight at seeing me cannot be described, 
and I was not permitted to leave his bedside until late at om ex- 
cept for dinner. From the previous reports which I ha heard 
concerning the illness of my brother, I feared that the first sight 
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his sufferings would have shaken me profoundly, but when I saw 
merely the head, which smiled upon me with its wonderful illumined 
beauty, I was able to give myself up to the first pleasure of seeing 
him once more. Yet near afternoon when the nurse carried my 
brother in her arms to an invalid’s chair in order to make up the 
bed, and I saw the body all shrunk together, from which his legs 
hung down without signs of life, 1 had to gather all my powers of 
self-control in order to support in quiet that horrible sight. _ 

“ My bed was arranged close to the sick chamber and during the 
very first night long continued cramps of the chest and head made 
their appearance; they worried me greatly. Almost every ni ht 
such attacks repeated themselves, and when I then hastened to his 
bedside, at once the laying of my hand on the sick man’s brow 
seemed to bring him relief. My brother often said that I possessed 
strange magnetic powers which he felt at once no matter how gently 
Icrept into the room. At moments when he was free from pain the 
recollections of former years in the parental house or concerning 
relatives were able to raise a laugh 
in him again, and if Mathilde 
was present she would laugh aloud 
and only then ask, since she did 
not understand German, what it 
was we were laughing at so hard.’ 

Of “ Mouche,” the lively little 
German woman who acted as 
Heine's secretary, and to whom he 
wrote a number of poems, much 
to Mathilde’s disgust, Mme. von 
Embden says :—* Latterly, an in- 
spiriting person of uncommon gifts 
had come to see him, a German 
woman, a lively offspring of Swa- 
bia, who combined in_ herself 
French wit with German hearti- 
ness, She read aloud to him in a 
melodious voice and was so well 
acquainted with French that he 
was able to leave to her the correc- 
tion of proofs for his works. She 
had been slightly under the weath- 
er, but would soon come again,and 
he was curious to learn what kind 
of impression she would make on 
me. 

“ Mouche, as my brother called 
her because of her seal, on which 
a fly was engraved, was in fact a 
very charming vision of youth, 
who proved to me also during my 
temporary stay extremely sympa- 
thetic in character, Of middle 
stature, attractive rather than 
pretty, brown ringlets framed her 
delicate face, out of which roguish 
eyes peepes above a little snub 
nose; she had a small mouth 
which showed a row of pretty 
teeth whenever she spoke or * 
laughed, * * * 

“Mouche came daily for a few 
hours to see my brother, and his 
admiration for the lively little 
woman unfortunately roused in 
Mathilde a degree of jealousy 
amounting to disease, which at last degenerated into animos- 
ity. Her husband’s desire that Mouche should be allowed 
now and then to share the midday meal was abruptly refused 
by Mathilde; Mouche’s pleasant greeting was scarcely re- 
turned, and at her appearance the sick chamber was at once de- 
serted by Mathilde, Indeed I was on one occasion mistaken for 
Mouche when old Béranger was visiting my brother. He found 
me sitting in the twilight near the bed and, stepping forward, he 
remarked ; ‘ My dear Fleine, is madame the celebrated new reader, 
Mouche?’ To which my brother answered, laughing : ‘ Cher ami, 
he bey ao a case of mouche volante (trouble of the eyes). 

y sister. 

Mme. von Embden stayed with her brother as long as she could, 
and a few weeks after her return to Hamburg the condition of Heine 
grew worse: “ Difficulty of breathing and cramps of the chest be- 
came more frequent, often compelling him to pass whole nights in 4 
sitting position in bed. Sleeplessness produced great weakness ; but 

notwithstanding this the poet worked every day for two or three 
rs. Cramp-like vomitings, which were not to be repressed, be- 
gan three days vefore his death, and Dr. Gruby’s orders to keep ice 
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bandages on his stomach were able to effect only passing relief. 
The last night was extremely painful; his weakness grew worse, 
and the death pangs set in. p to the last moment Heine kept 
entire consciousness, and died toward five o’clock in the morning 
on the 17th of February, 1856.” 

His death was a blow to his sister from which she never fully 
recovered. Mathilde took her loss more philosophically. She was 
well provided for, and she gave up her life to birds and dogs, of 
which she had dozens, and to the pleasures of the table. Of the 
two women, “ Mouche” had the “keener appreciation of Heine’s 
genius. To Mathilde he was only and always her “ Jawvre Henri.” 





Mrs. Fields’s Reminiscences of Whittier 


IN THE FEBRUARY Harper's Monthly, Mrs. Annie Fields, whose 
husband was Whittier’s friend and seagate gives some delightful 
personal reminiscences of the Quaker poet. “The picture of his 
poetic figure,” says Mrs. Fields, “ 
will never be absent from the gal- 
lery of men beloved by the people 
of the United States. He stands 
holding the double crown of 
patriot and poet, and will be re- 
membered in war-time with Gar- 
rison and Phillips, and in all time 
with Emerson and Lowell, Long- 
fellow and Holmes.” 

Speaking of his letters, she re- 
marks :—* A homely native wit 
pointed Whittier’s familiar corres- 
pondence, Writing in 1849, while 
revising his volume for publica- 
tion, he speaks of one of his poems 
as ‘ that rascally old ballad “Kath- 
leen,”’ and adds that it ‘ wants 
something, though it is already too 
long.’” He adds: “ The weather 
this morning is cold enough for an 
Esquimaux ap gs — terrible, 
What did the old Pilgrims mean 
by coming here ?” 

From time to time, also, we 
find him expressing his literary 
opinions eagerly and simply as 
friend may talk with friend, and 
without aspiring to literary judg- 
ment :— Thoreau’s ‘ Walden’ 
capital rebin but very wicked 
and heathenish, The practical 
moral of it seems to be that ifa 
man is willing to sink himself into 
a woodchuck he can live as cheap- 
ly as that quadruped ; but, after 
all, for me, I prefer walking on 
two legs.” e afterward read 
everything that Thoreau wrote, 
and was a warm appreciator of his 
work. ‘What do we not ail 
owe you,” he wrote to Mr, Fields, 
“for your edition of De Tocque- 
ville! It is one of the best books 
of the century. Thanks, too, 
for Allingham’s poems, After 
Tennyson, he is my favorite 
among modern British poets.” Again: “I have _ just read 
Longfellow’s introduction to his ‘Tales of the Inn '"—a splen- 
did piece of painting! Neither Boccaccio nor Chaucer hasdone 
better.” In 1866 he says:—*Ilam glad to see ‘Hosea Biglow’ 
in book form. It is a grand book; the best of its kind for the last 
half-century or more. It has wit enough to make the reputation of 
a dozen English satirists.” io ac 

Of Edith Thomas he once said, “ She has a divine gift, and her 
first book is more than a promise—an assurance.” Of Sarah Orne 
Jewett he was fond as of a daughter, and from their earliest ac- 
quaintance his letters are filled with appreciation of her stories. “I 

no twonder,” he wrote one day, “ that ‘ The Luck of the Bogans’ 
is attractive to the Irish folks, and to everybody else, It is a very 
successful departure from New England life and rege and shows 
that Sarah is as much at home in Ireland and on the Carolina Sea 
Islands as in Maine or Massachusetts, I am very proud that I was 
one of the first to discover her,” 

“The Tent on the Beach” was finished at a time when the poet 
was suffering more than usually from ill health, “Tell me,” he 
wrote to his publisher, “if thee object to the personal character 
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of it. I have represented thee and Bayard Taylor and myself livin 
a wild tent life for a few summer days on the beach, where, for lac 
of something better, 1 read my stories to the others. My original 
plan was the old ‘ Decameron’ one, each personage to read his own 
poems; but the thing has been so hackneyed by repetition that I 
abandoned it in disgust, and began anew, The result is before 
thee. Put it in type or the fire. 1 am content—like Eugene Aram, 
“ prepared for either fortune.’ ”’ 

The death of Charles Dickens was felt by Whittier, as by many 
of us, as a personal loss. In talking with Mr. and Mrs, Fields 
about the novelist, he told them what sunshine came from him into 
his own solemn and silent country life, and what grateful love he must 
ever have for him. He wished to hear all that could be told of him 
asaman. “ Tea came, and the sun went down, and still he talked 
and questioned, and then after a long silence, he said, suddenly, 
‘ What's he doing now? Sometimes I say in Shakespeare’s phrase, 
O for some ‘ courteous ghost,’ but nothing ever comes to me, 
was so human I et think thee must see him sometimes, It 
seems as if he were the very person to manifest himself and give 
us a glimpse i naa I believe I have faith; I sometimes think I 
have ; but this desire to see just a little way is terribly strong in me.” 

In a letter written after 
Matthew Arnold’s return to 
England, he said :—* I share 
thy indignation at the way our 
people have spoken of him— 
one of the foremost men of 
our time, a true poet, a wise 
critic, and a brave, upright 
man, to whom all English- 

g — owe a debt 
tude. I am sorry I 
could not see him again.” 

On one occasion Whittier 
and Emerson dined with Mr. 
and Mrs, Fields in Charles 
Street. The latter recalls his 
saying to Emerson :—‘ I had 
to choose between hearing 
thee at thy lecture and coming 
here to see thee, I chose to 
see thee, I could not do both.” 
Emerson was heard to say to 
him, solicitously, ‘‘ 1 hope you 
are pretty well, sir! I believe 
a formerly bragged of bad 

ealth.” 


In a letter written to Mrs, 
Fields, Whittier said :-—“‘ Em- 
erson, Longfellow, Holmes 
and myself are all getting to 
be old fellows, and that swan- 
be might serve for us all. 
‘We who are about to die.’ 
‘God helpus all! I don’t care 
‘for fame, and have no solici- 
‘tude about the verdicts of pos- 
terity.” Whittier not only read 
‘the classics and the works of his contemporaries, but he read the 
movels of the younger generation, We find him giving his opinion 
—and a flattering one it was, too—of “ Mr. Isaacs.” 

Mrs. Fields’s article, which is full of characteristic anecdotes and 
sayings of the dead poet, is illustrated with portraits of him at 
‘various ages, of his two homes and of the house at Hampton Falls, 
N. H., in which he died. A picture of this simple yet pretty cot- 
po is printed on this page by permission of the Messrs. Harper 
who hold the copyright. 


From Harper's Magazine for February. 
THE HOUSE AT HAMPTON FALLS IN WHICH WHITTIER DIED 





An Elegy for Whittier 


(Walter Storrs Bigelow, in American Gardening.) 


IN VAIN for him the buds shall burst their shield, 
And chestnut-leaves their tiny tints unfold ; 
In vain the early violets dot the field : 
His heart is cold. 


The rose no more shall meet his ardent gaze, 
Like tender blushes of the maiden June, 
Nor summer birds repeat for him their lays— 

He hears no tune. 


Full-breasted Autumn, for the lusty throng 
The harvest-feast shall spread with liberal hand; 
But he no more shall join their harvest-song, 
Nor understand. 
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When the faint pulsings of the earth shall cease, 
And on her naked form the shroud be spread, 
He, like the snow-bound world, shall rest in peace, 

For he is dead. 





The Lounger 


Ir I HAD EVER had any doubts as to how one should treat dis- 
tinguished artists when one met them socially, they would all have 
been swept aside by the fiat sent forth by Mr. Ward McAllister in 
a recent interview with a World reporter. Mr. McAllister, as an 
arbiter of fashion,deprecates the present enthusiasm for M. Paderew- 
ski shown by some women—not by all. The woman of fashion is 
true to her creed, which is “ all that glitters must be gold.” Bril- 
liant wit, bright conversation, sparkling talent of any kind is dulled 
before the flash of gold. “If a musician comes to one of our fash- 
ionable houses,” Mr. McAllister is quoted as saying, “ it is distinctly 
understood that he is there to give a musical performance, and not 
that the guests may have an opportunity of enjoying social inter- 
course with him, This is the American way. In London profes- 
sional people are received on the same footing as ordinary members 
of society. We are far from 
having reached this stage ""— 
of social degradation, he ap- 
parently means. 





TO SHOW THAT he has 
made no mistake, he illustra- 
tes his point with an anec- 
dote :— I remember a din- 
ner last year, given by a mem- 
ber of the One Hundred and 
Fifty, a man who spends 
much of his time in Eng- 
land, at which two of the 
most famous opera singers we 
have had in New York were 
present. It was with the 
pac difficulty that the 

ostess could secure a man 
in the whole company who 
was willing to take one of 
these ladies in to dinner.” I 
am afraid I put another inter- 
pretation on this unwilling- 
ness than does Mr. McAllis- 
ter. My opinion is that these 
men of fashion were loth to 
expose their ignorance of the 
language the ladies spoke, and 
did not care to air their bad 
French or worse Italian in 
company. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that an 
American, no matter how 
small his soul, could be so 
little of a gentleman as to re- 
¢ fuse to take in any lady, the 
guest of his hostess, to dinner. I have not avery high opinion 
of — man of fashion, but I have a better one than his spokes- 
man has. 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 





MR. MCALLISTER is especially troubled by the manner in which 
M. Paderewski is received, and hastens to wipe away any aspersions 
=. the woman of fashion by saying :—‘ The attentions paid to 

. Paderewski by women are paid to him as an artist. His ad- 
mirers are either lovers of music or like to think they are. Their 
adulation has been to some extent in bad taste, but yet I see no 
sign that our society is about to change its attitude towards prota 
sional people,” Just here it would Be amusing to know what the 
attitude of professional people is toward society, Not one of hu- 
mility, I fancy. Artists whom crowned heads delight to honor will 
not think very small potatoes of themselves because they are not to 
be regarded as the social equals of the class for whom Mr. McAllis- 
ter speaks. I am not an Anglomaniac but I think that if all Mr. 
McAllister says about the treatment of professional le by New 
York society is true, we have much to learn from English society 
on this point. 





IT IS HARD to realize that a man so thoroughly alive as Phillips 
Brooks always showed himself to be is no longer of the living. It 
is difficult to look even at the caricatures of his splendid face that 
confronted us in the daily papers last Tuesday morning, and feel 
that the fire in those burning eyes is quenched, that those mobile 
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features will move no more in read 
ing moods, that the voice which used to pour like a river 
trough those eloquent lips is hushed forever. It is as painful as 
it is difficult to feel that the most striking personality in the Ameri- 
can pulpit since Beecher died has suddenly become little more than 
amemory. Yet the memory of Bishop Brooks will be more potent 
for good with the generation that has known him than the living 
resence of many of his contemporaries who approach or equal 
Rim in mental vigor. It was not so much his mind as his spirit 
that made him a power. in the world. It was as a prophet, a 
seer, a sympathizer, that he impressed his image upon the age ; and 
happily he was a prophet not without honor in his own country, 
though many of his associates would have minimized his opportuni- 
ties and his influence, had they been allowed to have their way. His 
recent elevation to the episcopate tended to elevate the office itself, 
and his premature death leaves a vacancy which may be supplied 
but cannot be filled. 





A READER OF 7he Critic who is “ warmed every week.” by thé 
Lounger’s “ chat,” read the paragraph in this column in which men- 
tion is made of the cold air coming into the writer’s room through 
the “ heater.” This kind friend sends me several pages of furnace 
advertisements, and if we are to believe their makers, any one of 
the furnaces will raise the temperature of the biggest and coldest 
house to that of India’s coral strand. Since writing that paragraph 
I have discovered that it is not so much the defects of the furnace 
as the condition of the atmosphere outside that drove the cold air 
into my room. We have had some exceptional weather this winter, 
and a comparison of miseries with people in town has shown me 
that we have been better off, in some respects, than they. I called 
on a friend in her steam-heated city apartment on one of the coldest 
days,and she was without gas or water, both being frozen solid; and I 
found others in the same predicament, We have had no such annoy- 
ance in the country. Our gas is dear and poor, but it does burn. On 
the other hand, another city friend told me last week that he hadn’t 
lighted his furnace this winter, open fires having furnished all the 
heat he wished. 





ANOTHER READER of this column, who has also read the book 
on Central America alluded to in a recent number, writes to tell me 
that I have forgotten one of the best things in the story—the 
author’s indignation that the meals were served in courses, and par- 
ticularly that she could not get her coffee until the end of the din- 
ner! She liked the country, however, and said that the climate of 
Guatemala was “the finest in the world,” though she frankly ad- 
— that she had never been afywhere else outside of the United 

tates, 





MACMILLAN & Co. are about to éréct’a fine fire-proof building 
in Fifth Avenue, a little above Twelfth Street. So far, it is only a 
hole in the ground, and the prospect of early possession is not en- 
couraging. Just before the present “cold snap” set in, the men 
who were digging there found it almost impossible to make any 
headway on account of the water that gushed out of the sides into 
the cellar. Mr. Brett, who is the American representative of Mac- 
millan & Co,, visited the spot every day or so, to see what progress, 
if any, had been made, One day, when he was standing there 
lookin at the water gushing in, an old gentleman, who regarded 
his melancholy expression with an amused air, said to him :—* This 
is nothing to what it used to be, young man. When I was a boy, 
this whole place was a pond, and many’s the day I’ve gone swim- 
ming t here.” Mr, Brett thought that if the old man would 
only wait a little while, he might go swimming there again. The 
weather, it is true, did not invite such sport, but the quantity of 
water certainly suggested it. 





M, DE BLOWITZ, the well-known correspondent of the London 
nN dimes, mustibe pleased with the amount of attention his article on 
Journalism as a Profession” in Zhe Contemporary has excited, 
though he may not be gp. ate pleased with the way it has been 
received. He believes in schools of journalism, and if their gradu- 
ates followed the rules laid down by him, they would all be Ad- 
mirable Crichtons—or cads. Hz has already a young man, a Hol- 
mses re ig. Besides Pagan. of Ae rab ge ey . de Blowitz 
establish in every capital a paper ¢ (we have 

one already in New York, but it wil not answer inoue), which 
should be edited “ by the most competent and authoritative hands, 
Sustained by all, and speaking in the name of all, written in a pure, 
clear, Style, opening its columns, moreover, to outside com- 
munications, accepted by a competent committee above suspicion, 


take up every morning the errors of allusion—historical, po- 
litical, geographical or what not—committed in the other news- 
put them in the pillory. It would call attention as well 

errors which are lies, the mistakes 


tothe vila 


of ignorance, and 
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even of expression ; yes, it would be the judge, the merciless judge 
of all that was false, lying, calumnious, or of evil report, presented 
to the impressible Pe ye dulous public.” Instead of a his 
paper Zhe Judge, M. de Blowitz would do well to call it The Even- 
ing Post. That name, in this city, at least, would be much more 
significant than the one he suggests. 





London Letter 


Miss WILLARD had a great reception in Exeter Hall on Mon- 
day night, in point of numbers, and although scarcely any persons 
of note were present, and the assemblage could only be termed 
“ representative’ inasmuch as every, or nearly every, temperance 
society in England sent its delegates, that excellent and eloquent 
lady was no doubt thoroughly satisfied. She had an enormous 
crowd of people to speak to, and some popular and fluent speakers 
to support her, and probably did not know, and never will know, 
that her extreme opinions and sanguine convictions are not shared 
by the majority of influential and intellectual English men and 
women. Sincerely as they may desire to have our land freed from 
the national vice, they do not see this being done after the fashion 
Miss Willard and her supporters advocate. Miss Willard * did not 
know that prohibition would just capture all England, but she be- 
lieved it would.” Miss Willard, when she comes to know “all 
England” a little better, will be more diffident of “ capturing” it 
offhand like this; and in spite of her warm reception by innumer- 
able temperance societies, she will find that there are but few amon 
the real thinkers and rulers of the land who find in these “ bands 
and “ unions," however good in their way, the real solution of the 
problem. 

Canon Wilberforce’s reference to “the man who was able to 
fell oaks,” and his attempting to make a temperance meeting an 
occasion for calling on all “who wished to see the upas tree of 
drink laid low,” to strengthen the hands of Mr, Gladstone, was 
neither effective nor in good taste, Politics have — to do 
with drunkenness; all non-drunkards, however they may disagree 
on other matters, are at one in this; they would gladly use any 
means in their power to check the curse of drink, but because 
temperance societies and their leaders mainly belong to a certain 
order of people, and because all, or nearly all, who were on the 
platform in Exeter Hall on Monday night were of that order, Canon 
Wilberforce and Mr, Stead were no doubt thought to have done 
quite the right thing in hinting that temperance and Gladstonianism 
are synonymous ! 

Among the upper classes in England it is an unusual thing to 
find a man a total abstainer ; but it is quite as unusual to find him 
a drunkard. A typical Englishman of this status likes his glass of 
“Bass” at luncheon, and his claret (“ Chateau Larose,” if he can 

t it) after dinner. In the lower middle class there is more drink- 
ing and worse liquor drunk; and again, on a lower stratum,still, we 
have execrable compounds and a vast and terrible amount of in- 
toxication. If the President of the World’s Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union can do anything towards mone this wide- 
spread evil, all England will be grateful to her, Her presence 
among us has no doubt already cheered the hearts of, and given 
new courage to, many earnest, patient souls, laboring on year after 
year in this dreary field; but she must not ex too much. This 
old country is stubborn, or it is nothing; and one thing is certain : 
it is pretty sure to decline being taken in hand by a stranger and 
an——, but, never mind, 

Mr. Arthur Shadwell’s articles.in the 7Zmes, entitled “ The New 
Mesmerism,” of which the third appeared yesterday, are bei 
much noticed, and are undoubtedly written with brilliancy a 

wer. Mr. Shadwell was lately sent over to Paris by the 7¥mes 
in order to investigate hypnotism ; and having put himself in the 
hands of the most eminent hypnotizers, and been cordially awarded 
by them every means of prosecuting his researches, the result given 
to the world in the 7%mes articles may be read with confidence. 
His summing up I quote :— 

a dad pay in treatment has a real but very limited value, and 
it should be only used with great care, It is not likely to die out 
altogether, but neither is it likely to be generally adopted, or even 
to spread much beyond its present limits, Hypnotic experiments, 

- unless they have the patient's benefit in view, are injurious and un- 
‘justifiable alike on the platform and in the laboratory. dew if I 
may offer any practical advice to the public, it is ; regard hyp- 
notism with extreme caution, and do not resort to it except on the 
advice of an unprejudiced medical man in whose opinion you have 
complete confidence.” 

All who have perused Mr, Shadwell’s admirable and lengthy 
treatises on the subject, which fill from two to three columns of the 
Times on each occasion, will perceive the wisdom of this final word. 
Had they heard the narration from his own lips—as it has been my 
good fortune to do—they would be perhaps still more convinced of 
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it. And, by the way, should any one chance to inquire, as I did, 
first thing, ‘‘ What is the difference between ‘mesmerism’ and 
“hypnotism ’?” the inquirer will find a very simple and complete 
answer, to use Mr. Shadwell’s own phrase, in the first article written 
from Paris, December 5th, couched in these words, “ There is no 
difference whatever.” Mr. Shadwell goes on to say that in the 
marvellous new treatment, of which so much is being heard, we are 
merely witnessing a fresh revival of those practices originally started 
in a systematic way by Mesmer more than a hundred years ago, and 
revived, with improvements, about the year 1820, and again between 
1840 and 1850. The second of these revivals was initiated by 
Braid, the Manchester surgeon, and he invented the word “ hyp- 
‘notism.” 

It was a happy idea, to whomsoever it pertained, that of having 


a course of lectures for young people at the Royal Institution during~ © 


the Christmas holidays. The sixth and last of these was delivere 
‘on Saturday afternoon by Sir Robert Ball, and despite a glorious 
skating afternoon, which must have proved a counter-attraction to 
thousands, the hall was once more full to overflowing. To judge 
by the lucid, intelligible and altogether comprehensible language in 
which Sir Robert brought before his young core some of the ap- 
palling facts of astronomy—by the aptness of his allusions and the 
graphic nature of his illustrations—the lecture must have been in- 
teresting to young and old; and we will hope that no one regretted 
having been present when on Saturday night the thaw set in. 

Mr. Ruskin, who takes a keen interest in the Ruskin Museum at 
Sheffield, has just been despatching it a Christmas box in the shape 
of some of his own works, now brought out in special editions, and 
also of some oil and water-color studies after Carpaccio by Angelo 
Alessandri. Mr, Ruskin rather enjoys the severe weather we have 
lately been having, especially as it has been accompanied by blue 
skies and bright sunshine in the Lake Country. “ He takes a walk 
twice a day—a os brisk tramp, not a sauntering stroll; and 
though, alas! fit for little else, and completely “ under the thumb,” 
to use the common expression, of the relatives who, of recent years, 

- have taken possession of him body and mind, he still enjoys a game 
of chess in an evening, and seems now and then pleased to see an 
old friend, Old friends, however, find it rather painful to see him. 

Many a kindly word was spoken when it became known at the 
clubs that Captain Hawley Smart, whose novels are to be found in 
every smoking-room and \jlliard-room in the. kingdom, had died 
suddenly on Sunday afternoon last. Whatever else a young man 
had or had not read about twenty years ago, he was aheskaoely sure 
to have read “ Breezie Langton,” and later on the scarcely less pop- 
ular “At Fault.” Both of these, and indeed many more of Hawley 
Smart’s racy novels—of which he wrote more than twenty,—are 
capital light reading ; and of those I have myself perused (so far as 
I can remember) | can affirm that they might have been read by 
any man or woman, Their tone was healthy; and whilst perhaps 
hardly to be termed instructive, they were enjoyable. N.B.—-I am 
not sure that they were not instructive also—for certain readers. 
Hawley Smart knew the world he wrote about to its inmost recesses, 
and he dropped many a hint valuable to inexperienced youth. 

Some excitement is being felt among the Edinburgh bookworms 
over the 202 manuscripts purchased in that city by Mr. Kennedy of 
New York, and presented by him to the Lenox Library. Of these, 
the British Museum experts report that only one manuscript is 
genuine, the rest being forgeries. They add that the “ Early His- 
torical” documents are absurd productions, alleged to be of various 
periods, but being all upon paper of the same make. 

“The Bauble Shop” is the title of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 

forthcoming play. It is a good name, but it did not strike me that 
the names of the characters, which were also given me, were e ually 
happy, and no single one of them can I recall. Mr. Jones, how- 
ever, is very full of his new venture, and all London will welcome 
it in a few weeks’ time. 
L, B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter 


IT WILL BE REMEMBERED that not long ago Anna Katherine 
Green’s popular novel, “ The Leavenworth Case,” was dramatized 
by the author, and brought out on the stage by Joseph Haworth. 
But Haworth drifted into other plays later on, and “ The Leaven- 
worth Case” rested in the n-room. Now, however, I am told 
by a friend of the Rohlfs, the drama will again be put uffpn the 
stage, and this time with more interesting associations. hus- 
band of the author, Mr. Charles Rohlfs, is to star in the character 
which Haworth assumed. Mr. Rohifs has had a histrionic training, 
and it was here in Boston that he made his début, some fifteen 
eas ge in that famous spectacular play which Eugene Tompkins 

t over from Europe, and which proved one of the biggest 
bonanzas for the Boston Theatre that that old time play-house ever 
obtained. I mean “ The Exiles.” Mr, Rohifs played only a small 
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part in the piece, but he afterwards went on the road in more im- 
portant réles, acting for the most part what are called “ character 
parts.” Then he married the author of “ The Leavenworth Case” 
(I think the story was written just about the time he was making 
his début), and retired from the stage. Mr. Haworth says that Mr, 
Rohlfs’s admirable reading of the play to him was one of the prime 
reasons for his deciding in its favor when he adopted the work for 
his own repertoire 

A new comer on the public lecture platform is a lady whom the 
world has known for several years as a leader in Boston society 
and as prominent among younger Boston writers. I mentioned in 
a few lines in my last letter her intention to speak on the Salva- 
tion Army as she knew it in England. Her début in public was 
made, and the applause of the large audience at Association Hall 
showed very clearly that Mrs, Maud Howe Elliott had proved a 
successful public lecturer. In fact, those who had heard her before 
in private parlor lectures were certain that she would be successful, 
About a year and a half ago, when she was at Newport with her 
mother, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, she gave her private lectures at 
the houses of prominent summer residents, and received so many 
requests for repetitions of the series that last December she re- 

ated the talks at the houses of Mrs. Francis L. Higginson, Mrs, 

ary Hemmenway, Mrs, Charles Head and Mrs. J. A. Beebe. In 
her talks she spoke of the notable paintings in Paris and Munich, as 
well as of the Dutch masters, also giving a are description of 
English life, and (strange contrast !) told with vivid words what she 
saw with Gen. Booth in Darkest England. She made the work of 
the Salvation Army an especial study when abroad, and this lecture, 
as it seemed to be the one regarded as her best, she repeated in Bos- 
ton. Mrs, Elliott spoke very highly of the work of the Salvationists, 
and expressed the belief that the people of the slums could be 
reached only by those men and women who were born and bred to 
that hard work which the Salvation Army enforces upon its members, 
Count Tolstoi she regarded as a man-of-letters who held that faith 
could move mountains; Gen. Booth as a man of practice who did 
move mountains, 

I was going to say something about Mrs. Margaret Deland and 
her husband; but perhaps I ought to reverse the names, for this 
first instinctive method of writing about the two reminds me of the 
sarcastic manner in which a Democratic paper of Boston, during 
the administration of the late President a es, announced at the 
head of its columns that “ Mrs, Rutherford B, Hayes and husband 
will arrive in Boston to-morrow.” While Mrs, Deland is best 
known in the literary world, Mr. Deland holds his position amon 
business men. Needless to say, he also holds a high position wit 
Harvard men since that famous Deland football trick astonished 
the men of Yale.. But I have wandered far off from the little item 
that 1 was going to pen, The Delands, I am told, intend to move 
from the little house at 112 Mt. Vernon Street, where nearly all of 
Mrs, Deland’s literary work has been done, deserting the huge fire- 
age and the Dutch door, with all the quaint little nooks devised 

y the inventive Mr. Deland since the two have been there, and 
moving to a larger house further up Beacon Hill. 

Harvard won the debate with Yale this year, as she did last year, 
The bright orators of the two colleges met on the stage at Sanders’ 
Theatre, and after a prolonged discussion as to whether the power of 
railroad corporations should be further limited by national legisla- 
tion, submitted to the decision of President E. B, Andrews of 
Brown, Prof. E, R. A. Seligman of Columbia and Speaker Barrett 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives. e victory was 
awarded to Harvard by a count of 1485 points to Yale’s 1403. The 
Harvard men were ahead of their opponents both in form and in 
substance, according to the vote of the judges; so it would seem 
that oratorical power was not the only thing which gave them the 
victory. President Eliot presided, and in his address gave a pleas- 
ant little rap on that much-used term, “ joint debate,” which con- 
tinually pops up during political campaigns, when one candidate 
challenges another to meet him on the platform. The meaning of 
the word “ debate,” said the President of Harvard, must have been 
forgotten in these days when meetings in which speakers uphold 
cereus sides of a question are termed “ joint debates,” for that 
phrase is nothing more nor less than tautology. 

The last two volumes of the Hon. Edwin L. Pierce's “ Life of 
Charles Sumner,” about which a correspondent of 7he Critic made 
inquiry some time ago, is to a during the coming April. The 
entire manuscript of the work was read by George William Curtis 
some months before he died. Mr. Curtis took a deep interest in 
the book, and in criticism of it wrote to Mr. Pierce the following 
appreciative words :— 

“In commenting saan? ar of work, I have spoken plainly of any 
——. that occu to me, but I am afraid that I have not 

en care to express my admiration of it as the most thorough and 
conscientious biography of a public man that we have, Your par 

tient diligence and complete research are without example in such — 















work, and I think often of your remark to me that it had taken your 
life to write Sumner’s. It seems to me a great public benefit that 
it is Sumner’s story which has been so completely told. The very 

ities which in his life made him obnoxious even to many of his 
comrades were those which made him a t public force. He 
was the impersonation of the conscience and character which saved 
the country. I hope you will not delay printing.” 

Mr. Pierce, as is well-known, was designated in Mr. Sumner’s 
will as one of his literary executors, but he desired having Motley 
or Curtis or Dana prepare the biography. They turned the request, 
however, back to Mr, Pierce, and so in 1881 he began that work 
which he has now completed. As Mr. Pierce is an extremely con- 
scientious writer and an ardent admirer of Mr. Sumner, he spared 
no pains in ga vy the book, and I am told read nearly all the 
40,000 letters which Mr. Sumner left in his library, the sum total of 
nearly all that statesman’s correspondence. ‘ 

The announcement after the death of Mr. William F, Weld that 
he had given a fund to Harvard College was a surprise, for although 


his generous disposition was well-known, yet as he had always been. 


chiefly interested in yachting and in horses, no one supposed that 
he had taken any especial interest in educational matters. Perhaps 
there was a bit of sentiment in it, for his grandfather, William F. 
Weld, from whom he received his wealth by inheritance, gave to 
Harvard College Weld Hall as a memorial of his brother. ¢ late 
Mr. Weld, who died at the age of thirty-eight leaving no children, 
was a graduate of Harvard, class of 1876, He was the owner of 
the famous schooner Gitana, which had cost him throughout his 
time of ownership nearly a quarter of a million dollars, and in which 
he was accustomed to enjoy cruises with his friends up the Medi- 
terranean and to the West Toles: he had also confirmed his repu- 
tation for lavishness by building recently a stable which resembled 
the castle of a duke, and which cost a round $100,000. Some of 
The Critic’s readers may remember that a long while ago I wrote 
about the admirable collection of paintings he had in his office down 
in the business part of the city—a collection which must have been 
worth $100,000 at the least. Yet he spent his money judiciously, when 
one considers the vast amount he possessed. This Harvard bequest, 
I am told, was really made six years , when Mr. Weld, learning 
that a new professorship was needed in the Law School, gave $90, 
000 to found such a chair, He would not, however, permit the gift to 
be mentioned or his name to be known until after his death, and 
the professorship was simply called “the new professorship.” It 
will hereafter be termed “ The Weld Professorship.” 
BOSTON, Jan. 24, 1893. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE. 


Eleonora Duse 

IT IS NOT OFTEN that a New York audience is treated to so 
delightful a surprise as that which attended the first appearance of 
the Italian actress, Eleonora Duse, in the character of “ Camille”’ in 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Certainly there had been occasional 
eg in the newspapers telling of her artistic rt ee in 

taly, Germany and Austria, but similar tales have been told before of 

more or less illustrious foreigners and every variety of the puff 
aa is regarded with grave suspicion. In the case of Sig- 
nora Duse, however, there has been no exaggeration. It is, indeed, 
only fair to say that her claims to respect have been stated with a 
moderation hitherto almost unknown in the theatrical world. Asa 
plain matter of fact she is an actress of the first rank, fully worthy 
of comparison with either Modjeska or Bernhardt, although widely 
different in style and temperament from both of them. 

Her power over an audience was manifested in a very striking 
manner ‘before she had been on the stage five minutes. A very 
large and brilliant company had assembled to welcome her, and the 
prevailing atmosphere was one of curiosity. The actress had 
ew & made her appearance and given her little careless nod of 
Tecognition to De Varville, before everybody was in an attitude of 

attention. Already the old and hackneyed character had 
revivified by the power of genius. Signora Duse does not at- 
tempt to make a Frenchwoman of Camille, but fills* her with the 
fire and passion of her own Italian temperament. But both the fire 
and passion, except at very rare intervals, are kept under complete 
control. Their glow is apparent in all the love-scenes, and breaks 


ties of her impersonation are to be found in its lesser and, to the 
inexperienced eye, ificant details. All her by-play, alth 
to be due only to the impulse of the moment, is clearly 
the result of the most deliberate design, and a every 
Variety of mood or condition which it is meant to . The 
impetuous, audacious, bored and querulous Camille of the first act 
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becomes quite another creature beneath the softening influence of 
the love pas with Armand—such love passages as have not 
been witnessed in a New York theatre half a dozen times ir. this 
generation—and is transformed into a type of placid and contented 
womanhood in the country home of Armand. She played the whoie 
of this act with perfect skill and profoundest pathos, and in the 
scene of parting from her lover, she suggested the heart-breaking 
under a smile, with a simplicity so true and so poignant that her 
own suppressed sob found many an echo in the audience, It was 
in this scene that she reached her greatest height because in it she 
found her greatest eb ows but to the end of the play her per- 
formance never sank below the high level upon which it started, 
and it must certainly be ranked among the finest seen here or any- 
where. It remains to be seen whether Signora Duse can express 
passion as well as she can suggest it; if she can she need fear com- 
parison with no living rival. 

The beauty of her individual performance naturally distracted 
attention from her company, but several of the subordinate players 
appear to have much more than average ability. The Armand of 
Signor Ando was admirable and all his associates seemed fully 
equal to the tasks assigned them, The general smoothness of the 
representation deserves a word of special recognition, as does the 
stage management which, especially in respect of by-play and grou 
ings, was most excellent. Sj ora Duse’s début, in short, could 
scarcely have been effected uncer more favorable conditions than 
those of last Monday night. 


“The Mountebanks” 


IN ‘‘ THE MOUNTEBANKS,” ““% running at the Garden Theatre, 
the public has the opportunit *njoying an operetta built on 
lines made familiar to us by a long _ surse of similar productions at 
the old Standard Theatre and the old Fifth Avenue. The methods 
of W. S, Gilbert in constructing operetta books are as familiar to 
New York amusement-lovers as Mr. Kelcey’s methods of pape | 
deep interest in a young wom%n or Mme, Adelina Patti’s meth 
of pretending that she takes “‘ Home, Sweet Home” seriously. Yet 
Mr. Gilbert’s operetta pattern has one peculiarity; no one can make 
a book after it with any degree of success except himself. 

We all know that his method employs as a premise some cun- 
ningly-devised reversal of the natural order of things, and, as a con- 
clusion, a logical working-out of events from this condition. In 
“ Pinafore,” for instance, it was a navy in which officers were re- 
quired to treat the men as equals, and in which rank depended en- 
tirely upon birth, In “ Iolanthe” it was a delightful intermingling 
in a matter-of-fact way of the most prosaic Britons with romantic 
fairies and semi-immortals, No fancy but Mr. Gilbert’s could have 
conceived the unhappy Strephon, a fairy down to the waist, but 
whose legs were mortal. 

In “ The Mountebanks,” unfortunately, the premise is not a new 
one, The principal personages of the = ia drink of a potion which 
has the power to whbe each what he pretends to be. One of the 
results of this is that two who are pretending to be marionettes be- 
come real marionettes. This bears a close resemblance in its out- 
come to some parts of ‘“ La Princesse de Trebizonde.” However, 
it gives Mr. Gilbert scope for the display of his remarkably curious 
kind of wit. The dialogue of the operetta is full of bright things. 
For instance, the chief of the Tamorras asks one of the young 
women how she came to fall in love with a certain youth. ¢ re- 
_ that she doesn’t quite know; it’s a way he has with him, 

hereupon the Tamorra asks, “ Has he got it with him now?” and 
requests an exhibition of it. The youth says, “It’s something like 
this,” and gives what he thinks a killing glance The Tamorra, 
looking at the girl with great commiseration, exclaims, “ Really, 
dear, dear! My dear girl.” 

It must be admitted that the action of the operetta is extremely 
slow, and there are times when Mr. Gilbert's wit is labored, Yet 
the literary quality of his book is high, and the libretto displays its 
author’s oi Me facility in the use of Jingling rhymes and pattering 
rhythms. On the whole, it must be said that the book is decidedly 
better as a literary than as a dramatic product. Much of the sub- 
tlety of the humor is lost in the attempt to project it over that dread 
chasm which yawns between the footlights and the first row of 
orchestra stalls. 

_ Perhaps Mr. Cellier’s music would well be dismissed with the 
curt comment that the less said about it the better. It is extremely 
flaccid and invertebrate. It is sweetly pretty at times, but its sweet- 
ness nf with the deadly lack of interest which may be observed 
in the flow of molasses from a spigot. Moreover, the instrumenta- 
tion is coarse and ineffective. Still further, as a confession of 

ness, some of the singers introduce numbers written for the Lon- 


don production by Mr. Ivan ants. ES a Mig than Mr. 
Cellier’s. The performance is gene , the c pee 
due to Louis Harrison, who hes sear Scarab artistic success 
his career, 
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Henri Marteau 


HENRI MARTEAU, a youthful violinist who has recently arrived 
in this country, has proved conclusively that he is already an artist 
of the first rank. M. Marteau is a pupil of Leonard. He plays 
with a wonderfully clear, noble and vibrant tone, which is at once 
= refined and of magnetic quality. His intonation is so un- 

ailingly accurate in the most rapid and involved passages that he 
fills the hearer’s mind with confidence even while he bewilders by 
the audacity of his ¢empz. His bowing is masterful, and, in short, 
it may be said that, while yet in his minority, M. Marteau is past 
master of the technics of violin playing. 

But his ability does not stop with mere technical excellence. The 

most striking feature of his work is its overwhelming dash and 
vigor, There is a sweeping masculinity in his work that simply 
= the listener by storm. Serenity and dignity are not absent 
rom 
kind of utterance which makes one think of the most passionate elo- 
quence of love, then Marteau’s impetuosity and the splendid fire of 
his declamatory style are irresistible. 

There is room for improvement in his work in the direction of 
repose, Yet one fears that in the acquisition of calm self-poise he 
may lose some of his present spirit, and that would not be “ a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” -As he stands now, Marteau has 


a — and influential individuality, and his artistic success is as- 
sured. 





Mr. James and His English Critics 
[G. W. S., in the Tribune,] 
LONDON, December 31. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT of a new play by Mr. Henry James elicited 
a genial hope from some of the English critics that it might be 
more successful than ‘The American.” Well, “ The American,” 
though no true measure of Mr. Henry James’s dramatic powers, 
was not unsuccessful. It ran through a long season in the prov- 
inces, where he chose to bring it out first, and then for some fifty 
or sixty nights in London, sco though it was in a theatre about 
which hangs the prestige of failure, and by a company including no 
actor known to the London public. It may nevertheless be ad- 
mitted that the play obtained less success than it deserved. Whose 
fault was it ? R 

A failure may be the fault of the author, or of the actors, or of 
the public, or of no one of these three. It may be produced at the 
wrong time, and that, 1 think, explains something in the present 
case. London was then going Mma one of its anti-American 
reactions. There was a social reaction, headed by the British 
Matron, who had rallied all her cohorts against the American 
invader. There was a literary reaction, and perhaps I had bet- 
ter say a kind of literary protest against pretty much everythin 
American, It took the form of saying that England and English 
critics had been too good-natured to the well-meant efforts of their 
cousins across the water, but that the time had come to tell the 
truth. It was not Mr. Henry James who felt the force of this storm 
in the first instance, It broke fiercely about Lowell—Lowell’s 
genius had been overrated, said some of the English writers whom 
a similar fate had never befallen, nor is likely to befall, Mr. 
Howells, who had long supplied sport to the feebler and less 
amiable set of critics in this country, was reviled anew. Everybody 
whom he had praised was reviled, including the writers of some of 
the most delightful of modern stories—reviled because Mr. Howells 
praised them, and because they were women. The catalogue of 
American offenders would be a long one to complete, and I need 
not compile a mere list of names which served as targets to these 
English practitioners with the long bow. Anybody’s memory will 
supply them—you have only to choose what is best to be sure that, 
at that particular time,it was here confidently set down as the 
worst, or as among the worst. 

Mr. James, who keeps his attention fixed on such matters, was 
dotibtless aware of the state of things, and alive to the risk he ran. 
He chose to encounter it, and I think he chose wisely. He learned 
at once the worst that could be said. His critics set no limits 
to their candor. They did him justice in some respects, and no 
doubt meant to do him justice in all. But there were two faults 
which could not be got over. His nationality was American, and 
his method was French, It is impossible to deny either, and im- 
possible to refute a critic who bases his judgment of things dra- 
matic on these international considerations. Mr. James was con- 
demned ; mildly, but condemned. When his new piece is presented 
these two facts will still be facts, but may be less damning. It may 
even occur to some dramatic Aristarchus that a nation wank bor- 
rows most of its successful pieces, directly or indirectly, from the 
French need not feel bound to reject French methods because they 
are practised by an American. There are signs, moreover, that 
the outburst of spleen against American writers has, in a measure, 
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spent its fury." An American play acted by an American compar 
may even find fmore favor with an English audience than if the 
company were English. Mr. James will have taken a new measure 
of a public still new to him, and, altogether, I see no reason why 
his coming venture should not find an impartial tribunal; the only 
one he would care for. 





Wilkie Collins on “ The Leavenworth Case” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In The Critic for January 14th, quotation is made from a recent 
article in the London Spectator, the writer of which has apparently 
proved, to his own satisfaction at least, “ the marked inferiority ” of 
women as writers. Zhe Spectator says :—‘ Speaking tentatively 
and with no pretence to assurance (for the problem is difficult and 


- obscure), we are disposed tothink that the faculties in which women, 


otherwise intellectual and cultivated, are notably deficient, are im- 
agination and construction.” 

It may be of interest to the readers of The Critic to have placed 
before them, for consideration in connection with the above rather 
sweeping conclusion, the following extract from a letter written to 
a f in 1883 by Wilkie Collins. The author of “ The Womanin 

hite” had certainly secured for himself full recognition on the 
= of the reading public on both sides of the Atlantic as a writer 

y no means deficient in constructive power or in imagination, and 
it is, I suppose, fair to assume that he possessed also the capacity 
for judging such qualities in other writers. Mr. Collins writes :— 

“ Have I read ‘ The Leavenworth Case’? I have read it through 
at one sitting. Need I say after that what I thinkofit? Yes— 
because I have a word to add about Miss Green’s future work, 
Her powers of invention are so remarkable—she has so much im- 
agination and so much belief (a most important qualification for our 
art) in what she writes, that I have nothing to report of myself, so 
far, but most sincere admiration.” (Here followed certain counsels 
and suggestions for the author’s future work.) 

“‘ Now, I get out of the pulpit and take my leave in the character 
of a reader. Dozens of times in reading the story I have stopped 
to admire the fertility of invention, the delicate treatment of inci- 
dents—and the fine perception of the influence of events on the 

ersonages of the story. * * * The treatment, in Book III, of 

rs. Belden’s character shows such difficulties mastered and such 
truth and subtlety—it produced, in one word, such a strong im- 
pression upon me, that I looked at the Lg ood for the second time, 
and the result was renewed cag rene here, I found my reason 
for believing that Miss Green has capacities for presenting ‘ char- 
acter ’ which she has not yet sufficiently cultivated. In the mean- 
time, she has my hearty congratulations on what she has already 
accomplished, and my earnest good wishes for the future. Very 
truly yours, WILKIE COLLINS,” 

Mr. Collins evidently took the pound that literary and artistic 
productions should be judged for themselves, and without any dis- 
tinction as to the “ age, sex or previous condition of servitude” of 
the producers. Asa publisher, 1 am myself inclined to contend 
that this is the only legitimate method of securing an impartial and 
adequate judgment concerning such productions. 

NEw YORK, 18 Jan., 1893. GEO, HAYEN PUTNAM, 





John Fiske on Prof. Freeman 


IN THE JANUARY Af/antic, Prof. John Fiske has a most 
interesting and appreciative paper on the late E. A, Free- 
man, whom he admired as an historian and loved as a friend, 
Towards the end of his article he says :— 


To the faithful students of his works the tidings of Freeman's 
death must have come like the news of the loss of a personal friend. 
To those who enjoyed his friendship even in a slight way, the sense 
of loss was keen, for he was a very lovable man. Some people, in- 
deed, seem to think of him as a gruff and growling pedant, ever on 
the lookout for some culprit to chastise; but, while not without 
some basis, this notion is far from the truth, Mr. Freeiman’s con- 
ception of the duty of a historian was a high one, and he lived up 
to it. He had a holy horror of slovenly and inaccurate work ; ge 
tentious sciolism was something that he could not endure, and he 
knew how easy it is to press garbled or misunderstood history into 
the service mg corrupt politics. He found the minds of English 
speaking contemporaries full of queer notions of European history, 
especially in the Middle Ages—notions usually misty and often 
grotesquely wrong; and he did more than any other Englishman 
of our time to gorrect such errors and clear up men’s minds. Such 
work could not be done without attacking blunders and the propa- 
gators of blunders. Mr. Freeman’s assaults were not infrequent, 
and they were apt to be seine” 5 but they were made in the in- 
terests of historic truth, and there were none too many of them, — 
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“Mr. F.’s aunt,” the great historian did “ hate a fool”; and 
it is clearly right that fools should be silenced and made to know 


lace. 

Not only foolishness and inaccuracy did Mr. Freeman hate, but 
also tyranny, fraud and social injustice, under whatever specious 
disguises they might be veiled.” In matters of right and wrong his 

ptions were rarely clouded. He never could be duped into 
admiring a charlatan like the late Emperor of the French. Upon 
the Eastern Question he wielded a Varangian axe, and had his ad- 
vice been heeded, the Commander of the Faithful would ere now 
have been sent back to Brusa, or beyond. But while in politics and 
in criticism he could hit hard, his disposition was as tender and 
humane as Uncle Toby's. Eminently characteristic is the discus- 
sion on fox-hunting which he carried on with Anthony Trollope 
some years agoin Zhe Fortnightly Review, in which he condemned 
that time-honored sport as intolerably cruel. 

Mr. Freeman was very domestic in his habits. When not trav- 
elling he was to be found in his country home, writing in his own 
library. When he was in the United States it amused him to see 


people's surprise when told that he did not live in a city, and.did - 


not spend his time deciphering musty manuscripts in public libraries 
or archives. He used to say that, even in point of economy, he 
thought it better to dwell among pleasant green fields and consult 
one’s own books than to take long journeys or be stifled in dirty 
cities in order to consult other oonptt’s books. 





Mrs, Stowe’s Declining Years 
[The Bostow Herald] 

Mrs, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, whe gave to the world “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” has reached her eighty-first year in Baar as 
good physical condition as she was ten years ago. The change 
more directly affects her mental than her physical constitution. 

In pleasant weather she takes a daily walk out of doors, accom- 
panied by Hannah, a faithful attendant who has been with her for 
years, These walks are confined to the pleasant streets in the 
vicinity of her residence on Asylum Hill, in Hartford,Conn, What- 
ever the weather, winter or summer, she rarely fails to visit Mrs. 

ohn Hooker, Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, and other ladies in ad- 
joining residences, 

Usually she is entertained with singing, of which she is very fond. 
Mrs. Hooker generally sings the older songs, familiar to Mrs, Stowe 
in her early days, and preferably familiar hymns. These she seems 
to enjoy more than anything else. In the selection of the hymns, 
however, Mrs, Stowe always chooses those of a stirring, lively 
movement, Anything of a slow, melancholy, or sentimental order 
fails to interest her. 

As one illustration of the peculiarity of her mental powers, Mrs, 
Hooker cites the critical attention which her sister gives to hymns 
familiar to her in her early life. A word omitted, or a wrong word 
used, she notices on the instant, and makes the correction, Certain 
lines and ideas appear to strongly impress themselves upon her mind, 
and her comments are at times very striking. 

She reads but little in these fading days. Current events have 
little interest if she cannot, without effort, keep up a connection of 
ideas, Of the many magazines and papers which come to the 

house, her choice is a New York illustrated paper published by a 
relative, This is placed in her hands regularly. The familiar head- 
ing gives her pleasure, and she tries to read the paper, but rarely 
gets beyond an examination of the pictures. Then her mind 
wanders off to something else. 

She is wonderfully happy and cheerful. Of the troubles of life 
she has no pes (8 and of physical pain no experience. Relatives 
and friends endeavor to make as pleasant as possible the pathway 
which is leading to the end. 





. Lowell’s Interleaved Dictionary 


IN The Independent of Jan. 19, Col. T. W. Higginson gives an 
interestirig description of Lowell’s dictionary, which he had filled 
with notes and his own illustrations of the use of words. We quote 


Col. Higginson’s comments, but for the notes themselves the reader 
is referred to The Ji 


“It will always be a subject of regret that Lowell's library could 
not have been preserved as a whole in his native city. The most 
valuable Sen of it, no doubt, is now in the College Library, to 
which he bequeathed such of his books as it might not already pos- 
sess; but many of: his other treasures were dispersed at public 
auction, and the fact of this sale was not generally known among 

friends and admirers, since his name was not mentioned pub- 

in connection with it. Many presentation from f 
were thus scattered ; and other books having an individual 
value through their associations, as, for instance, his copy of Phillis 
Wheatley’s poems, with her autograph, Alll these, however, were 





of less value than the books containing his notes and memoranda, 
One of these now lies before me, and I wish to rescue for students 
some of its valuable contents before it is too late. 

“It is acopy of Worcester's Dictionary divided into two volumes 
and interleaved for Lowell's use. It bears his autograph with the 
date Elmwood, Nov. 24th, 1847, Lowell being then twenty-eight 
years old. It was sold at Libbie’s auction-room for a trifle to a 
dealer ; although the Cambridge Public Library, had it known of the 
sale, would gladly have paid for the book ten or even twenty times 
what it brought, in order to preserve it with other memorials of 
Lowell. The poet evidently intended to make the book the deposi- 
tory of his notes on language, but for some reason abandoned the 

map though there are enough of his memoranda in it to show 
is habits of mind, his accurate observation, and his curious felicity 
of comparison and conjecture.” 


The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 

Mr. WILLIAM A, CoFFIN’s picture, “ The Rain,” in the Metro- 
politan Museum, would be sufficient of itself to show that he is a 
refined and careful observer of nature. A similar, though smaller, 
picture at the Avery Galleries is better yet in its excellent renderi 
of gloomy atmosphere and drenched, gray landscape, There is, 
course, little color in such a picture. But in “ Dawn” there isa 
fine, pearly sky, and both sky and water in his painting of a “ New 
London Lighthouse” are alive with delicate tones of gray. His 
feeling for quality of color seems, as yet, to be a hindrance to him 
when he essays such subjects as his “Autumn Afternoon’’; but 
there is about the majority of his paintings so much evidence of 
capacity that we are led to expect much stronger work from him in 
the future. The pictures named above would do credit to any iiv- 
ing painter of landscape. 


—Owing to a mistake in measurements, Mr, Will Low’s canvas 
for the ceiling of the Hotel Waldorf was painted twelve inches too 
large around its whole length. In cutting it down to its proper 
size some of the figures will have to suffer. Mr. Low’s Christian 
name, by the way, is not William, as a who wish to be par- 
ticular insist upon writing it; it is Will, and << more, his 
parents having given him the surname of a family friend, 

—More portraits of Tennyson and two caricatures from Punch, 
in which he is grouped with Gladstone, appear in the: February 
Magasine of Art. A sonnet by Swinburne, “ rosa 1 is framed 
in an interesting drawing by W, E. F. Britten. An article on 
Burne-Jones is illustrated with half-tone engravings after three of 
his works. The frontispiece is an etching of a Venetian moonlight 
scene, “After the Festa,” from a painting by David Law; and there 
is a full-page woodcut after a Pompeian subject by Mr. E. J, Poynter, 
R.H., of girls playing knuckle-bones on a mosaic pavement by a 
fountain, “ hes the World was Young,” the first of a series of 
illustrated articles on ‘‘ Design,” by Walter Crane, is published in 
this number. 

—Among recent bits of news that Mrs. Van Rensselaer has 
picked up is the fact that Mr. Brush’s beautiful “ Mother and Child,” 
which she described some weeks ago, and which has more recently 
been shown at the ne ae of the Union League Club, 
has been purchased by Mr. Montgomery Sears of Boston, who also 
owns Mr. Thayer's big ‘“ Madonna Enthroned,” which attracted so 
much attention at last year’s exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists, and which was reproduced in the January Century. 

—Apropos of Mr, Alfred Parsons, who has just sailed from New 
York for England, the S¢. James's Budget says that the Japan 
papers just to hand devote several columns to most laudatory no- 
tices of Mr. Alfred Parsons’s drawings, upon which he has been 
engaged in that country for some eight months past. “It appears 
prey has now arrived at the end of his labors upon the spot, and 

rior to leaving for England, 7Za America, has had an informal ex- 
nibition of them at Tokio, which almost all the foreign ar 
attended, but, unfortunately, very few of the natives. The show 
spoken of as an unprecedented treat, which we can well believe.” 

he St. James's is very much afraid that some rich and teresa 
American will buy these paintings (there are over a hundred of 
them) before Mr. Parsons reaches London. 


s 








Current Criticism 


THE PENALTY OF FAME.—To be a person of light and leading 
is to sit in the anxious seat, a butt for most impertinent inquiry. 
There is a public which is interested in you because you have done 
something, or been somewhere, or are somebody; and, being in- 
terested, it loves to know what you do, or do not, think about any- 
thing that may happen to be in the air, What, for instance, is your 
idea of the Hundred Best Cooks? or, Do you prefer the art of Miss 





as aaa: 


The 


Lottie Collins to the art of Miss Marie Lloyd? or, Where do you 
think Mr. Gladstone will go to when he dies? or, Do you think it 
right of Mr. Victor Horsley to call Miss Cobbe a liar? It matters 
not that on all these points you are as one from the darkest part of 
Darkest England: you are a person of light and leading, and that 
is enough. The inquirer inquires; your speculations are set forth 
in print, and the good public reads them, and forgets, and is con- 
tent. It has had, so to speak, “ a bloater fer tea”; and there is an 
end of the matter.— 7he National Observer. 
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Notes 

IN view of the expiration of copyright on the first edition of 
D. G. Mitchell’s “‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’ the Messrs. Scribner an- 
nounce for immediate issue, in uniform style, from new plates, au- 
thor’s complete editions of the “ Reveries” and “‘ Dream Life,” at 
30 cts. each. Portions of the “ Reveries” are still protected by 
ae and the copyright on “ Dream Life” will not expire un- 
til 1894. 

—Dr. Edward Everett Hale is to follow up his ‘‘ New England 
Boyhood” in 7 ‘**/antic with a series of papers on his college 
days. 

—Lowell’s Life is .o be written for the American Men-of-Letters 
Series by Prof. George E. Woodberry—the most competent writer 
that could have been chosen for the difficult yet pleasant task. Mr. 
Edward Cary of the 7mes is to be the biographer of George 
William Curtis in the same series. 

—Mr. Henry L, Nelson is writing the leading editorials in Har- 
per's Weekly. 

—Harper's Magazine for March will contain an article on “ Offi- 
cial Society at Washington,”’ by Mr. Henry Loomis Nelson, who 
speaks by the card, having spent some time in that city as private 
secretary to the Hon. J.G. Carlisle. In the same number Mr. Henry 
M. Stanley will have an article on“ The African Slave Trade.” 
Apropos of the Dark Continent, a new African traveller from 
America, William Astor Chanler, will be the subject of a brief 
sketch in this number, by Mr. Richard Harding Davis—“ a study of 
peculiar interest from a social point of view "—accompanied by a 
portrait of Mr, Chanler, 


— A dinner, at which thirt god sat down, was given by Mr. 
J. Henry 7 a and others of the Harper firm at the Union League 
Club on Friday of last week, as a dom voyage to Mr. Alfred Parsons 
and Mr, Richard Harding Davis. The latter has gone for a trip 
way down in Egypt land” in the interest of Harper's Weekly. 


-——Mr. Andrew Lang has a volume of Homeric essays ag 
ready at the Messrs. Longman's. A volume of verses by Mr. W. H. 
Mallock is now in the press. 


-—-The Century Co. will soon issue a second edition of Mr. R. 
U. Johnson’s book of verse, ‘‘ The Winter Hour and Other Poems,” 
Mr. C. C, Buel will contribute to the Midwinter Century some 
* Preliminary Glimpses of the Fair”; and in the same number Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer will take a new departure by printing a 
bit of fiction—a story of low life in New York, called ‘ The Lus- 
tigs.” 

eh volume containing the complete works of Emily Bronté will 
be issued in the ‘‘ Bookma:\’s Library” in the spring. The poems 
will appear in the order in which they were written in the MS. book 
of verse. 

—His many admirers in this country will learn with regret that 
it has been found neces to shut up the celebrated pianist Hans 
von Biilow in a lunatic asylum at Pankow, in the environs of Ber- 
lin. For some time past Dr. von Biilow had shown signs of men- 
tal derangement. The last time he was in this country he was 
thought to be decidedly eccentric. 

—Says Mrs, Amelia E. Barr in the January North American :— 
“If some good and thoughtful woman who died fifty years ago 
could return to this world, what in our present life would most as- 
tonish her? Would it be the wonders of steam, electricity, and 
science; the tyranny. of the working classes, or the autocracy of 
servants? No! It would be the amazing development of her own 
sex—the preaching, lecturing, political women; the women who 
are doctors and lawyers; who lose and win money on horses, or in 
stocks and real estate ; the women who talk slang, and think it an 
accomplishment; who imitate men’s attire and manners; who do 
their athletic exercises in public; and, perhaps more astonishing 
than all, the women who make marriage the cloak for much profita- 
ble post-nuptial flirtation.” 

—An autobiography of Audubon, the naturalist, recently discov- 
ered by one of his descendants, will be published in the February 
Scribner’s, with illustrations, It it said to be as full of romance and 
adventure as if it were pure fiction instead of being a true story. 

—J. B. Lippincott Co, announce for ee next week the 

ncyclopedia,” completing 


tenth volume of the new ‘‘ Chambers's 
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the edition, When the immense amount of labor connected with 
publishing a work of this character is taken into consideration, the 
time (two years) that has intervened between the appearance of the 
first and last volumes has been remarkably short. This new-old 
encyclopedia is worth at least $2 a volume more than the price 
asked for it. : 

—The National Magazine,formerly The Magazine of Western 
History, is to be consolidated with The Magazine of American 
History, of which the late Mrs. Martha J. Lamb was editor. The 
name of the latter magazine will be retained, but the publisher will 
be the National History Co., which already publishes the former 
periodical. 

—The report that Robert Louis Stevenson is dying, which has 
been attributed to Mr. Leigh Lynch, Samoan Commissioner to the 
World’s Fair, who arrived in San Francisco on Jan 19, is confident- 


* ly denied by the novelist’s friends in England, and by his American 
“publishers, the Messrs. Scribner. 


—“ With regard to Albert Delpit,” cables “G. W. S.” from 
Paris to the 7rzbune, “ if the report current on the boulevards is to 
be believed, his death is due to the abuse of morphine. He never 
recovered from the failure of the dramatization of one of his works, 
entitled ‘‘ Passionement,” which was put on the stage a couple of 
years ago at the Odéon. Extremely sensitive and accustomed to 
success, failure appeared to affect his mind. He saw therein dis- 
grace, a sentiment which deprived him of sleep, and seemed to 

aralyze all his mental activity. With a view of combating these 
eelings, he took to the use of morphine—a drug which gradually 
assumed such a hold over him that neither the efforts of his friends 
nor the watchful care of physicians and specialists were able to cure 
him of the taste.” 


— The announcement of Bishop Brooks’s death,” says the Lon- 
don 7zmes, “ will be read with deep regret in the wide circle of his 
friends in England. Since the death of Beecher he has held un- 
challenged the title of the most popular preacher in America.” 


—A son of Michael Balfe, the composer of ‘“‘ The Bohemian Girl” 
and other popular English operas, is an inmate of the Field-Lane 
Refuge in London. An effort is being made by Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, Sir Augustus Harris, Col. J. H. Mapleson, Surgeon-General 
Scanlan, Mr. F, H. Cowen, Mr, G, A. Sala and Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards to get him out and raise a fund for his support. It is 
said that the publishers of ‘“‘ The Bohemian Girl’ made 80004, 
profit out of “ When Other Lips”; that a similar sum was the 
profit on “I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” and that 5o0o/. 
accrued from “ The Heart Bow’d Down,”; and yet the composer did 
not make enough money to leave his son a competency. 


—The St. James's Budget suggests that now, while the celebra- 
tion of literary centennials is in order, it might be well to celebrate 
the birth of Izaak Walton this year with a fish dinner. 

—Mr. Marion Crawford is quoted as saying of Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s familiarity with Indian life :—* It seems to me we might all 
leave this field to him, He knows India as no one else knows it, 
and no one else can picture it so perfectly as he.” 


—Mr. _ S. Kennedy, who recently sent to the British Museum 
experts for examination the entire collection of manuscripts 
Scott, Burns and others which he had presented to the Lenox Li- 
brary, said to a 7yzbune reporter, the other day, that he had as yet 
received no report. The manuscripts were purchased for Mr. Ken- 
nedy by his agent in 1890, from James Stillie, a well-known col'sc- 
tor of Edinburgh. The manuscripts were passed upon by experts 
before Mr. Kennedy purchased them, but in view of the forgeries 
of a man named Smith, he wished to submit them to the highest 
authority. They left New York on the Gallia on Dec. 24 last. Mr. 
Kennedy expects to hear the judgment of the experts within a few 
days. A-recent telegram announced thaj all but one of the 150 had 
been declared forgeries. 

—Mr. Wm, E. Baldwin, who has contributed to; 7he New Eng- 
land Magazine, Harper's Weekly, The North American Review ana 
other periodicals, has come to New York from Massachusetts to be 
the assistant editor of Outing. He is only twenty-one years 
age. 

—There is an interesting note on Mr. William Watson in The 
Academy of Jan. 14, to the effect that two or three books of his may 
shortly be expected—a new edition of “ The Prince’s Quest”; @ 
collection of prose, mostly litevary criticisms contributed to 7h 
National Review; and perhaps a poem of some length, entitled 
“ The Eloping Angels,” which he wrote about two months ago. 

—Fanny Kemble was buried last week in Kensal Green, not far 
from the grave of her father, Charles Kemble, who has rested there 
these thirty years. Among the small group of mourners was Mr. 
Henry James. For London at this season of the year the day was 
rarely fine, and the scene was impressive from its simplicity 
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genuine sorrow. “Among other attractions,” cables “ H, W. L.” 
to the 7ribune, “ Fanny Kemble was, almost up to the last, one of 


the best conversationalists I ever met, almost equalling that other 
youth of eighty-three now preparing for a great Parliamentary cam- 
i In her talk she passed from grave to gay, from a pathos 
to which her rich voice lent itself, to a vein of mirth wherein the 
os still lingered. She was a glorious woman, true to the core, 
Iding no middle course herself, and scornful of others prone to 
face both ways. Her temper was hot and easily kindled. When 
the storm had passed she was almost comically grieved. It was 
apologetically said of her by one of her friends that she always 
made up for her wrath by the wealth of her repentance. ‘ Yes,: 
said another ; ‘but if I had my choice, I would rather have her in 
her tantrums than in her reconciliations, The latter are too tre- 
mendous.’” 





The Free Parliament 


All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requested to give the number of the question, for con- 


venience of reference.| 
QUESTIONS 
1691.—Is the original MS, or the first edition published of Lord 
Byron’s ‘‘ Cain” still preserved? If so, where may it be found ? 
BALTIMORE, MD. S F. M. H. 
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Lyspepsia 


-Dr. T. H. Anprews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst 
forms of dyspepsia.” | 


Perique, 





A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 


YALE 
MIXTURE 


Made by MansuRna Bros. 


A Delightful Blend of 

St. James Parish, Louisiana, 
Genuine 
Turkish, Extra Bright Plug 
Cut, Extra Bright Long Cut, 
and Marburg Bros.’ 
brated Brand “ Pickings.”’ 


1 | 








FOR DURABILITY AND UNIFORMITY, 


ARE THE BEST 


Sample card, 12 different patterns, sent 
un ee oa deena 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
8:0 Broadway, New York. 


Imported 


Cele- 




















It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assistin 
the weakened stomach, as 
making the process of diges 
tion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumrorp Cuemica Works, Providence, R.I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Remington Typewriter. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
WYCKOFF, SEAIIANS & BENEDICT, 


Since 1873 a policy of careful, constant, and 
progressive improvement of the REMINGTON TyPE- 
WRITER has been steadily carried on. The same 
policy will be unceasingly pursued in the future, It 
is to-day net only Unsurpassed but Unapproached for 
Excellence of Design and Construction, Quality of 
Work, Simplicity and Durability. 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
















CROUCH & FITZGERALD. 
Reliable Trunks, Bags and Cases. 


No. 70: Sixth Ave., near 40th St. No. 688 Broadway, near 4th St, 


No. 161 Broadway, near Cortlandt St. 
NEW YORK. 
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Cassell Publishing | 
Company’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


HEINRICH HEINE. 


431 Famiry Lire crHEInrIcH HEINE. 


One hundred and twenty-two Family Let- 
ters of the poet, hitherto unpublished, 
from his college days to his death. By 
his nephew, Baron Lupwic von EMDEN, 
From the German by CHARLES DE Kay. 
With four portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

In these letters, addressed chiefi 
sister, one age a yew and more 





to his mother and 

ages view oi the 

‘They r« reflect the h and needs of the 

man, his Perthude of mind tow money, his wife, 

household blishers, friends and enemies. To quote 

from Mr. ‘de Kay’s introduction, “they are Heine 

say moments, seated beneath his vine, 

mato sly fun of Mathilde and Cocotte, the ot, or 

hey his invalid’s chair, s: A gery fierce! y. against 

a yo nine has blunder while negotiating with 
old Cam: blisher.”’ 

That the an er va of the present volume must be 
regarded as an important literary event will be evident 
ad who duly appreciate the genius of the gifted 
writer, 


A DIARY OF THE 
SALISBURY PARLIAMENT, 








1 886—1892. 
By Henry W. Lucy, author of ‘‘ The Dis- 
raeli Parliament (1874-1880),” ‘‘ The 


Gladstone Parliament (1880-1885.)” With 
many humorous illustrations by Harry 
Furniss, and a complete Index. 1 vol., 

8vo, extra cloth, gilt top, pp. xii, 530, $s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 
AN ATTErPT TOWARDS A HIS- 


TORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
Professor of a Literature at University Col- 


yUSP PUBLISHED. 
VOL, IX.—SPENSER AND HIS TIME. 
Large t2mo, extra cloth, gilt top, $1.50 


By J. S., WOOD. 
A DAUGHTER OF VENICE. 


By JoHN Seymour Woop, author of ‘*Gram- 
ercy Park,” ‘‘An Old Beau,” ‘‘ Harry’s 
Career at Yale,” etc., etc, With eleven 
illustrations by Francis Thayer. 1 vol., 
Jamo, extra cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ A gem in a worthy setting,’ ‘—New York Evening 
Telegram. 

















By GRANT ALLEN. 
BLOOD ROYAL. 


AjNovel. By Grant ALLEN, author of “In 
*. All Shades,” ‘‘ This Mortal Coil,” etc., 
etc. 1 vol., r2mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 

C) gente, . case Sunshine Series, , 
fr. ‘ant one the rot con- 
English ya” al’ is re- 
oon by is anther se hab best Teter tet Py 


GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S 
DAUGHTER. 


A Novelette. By Tom CopBLeicnu. 1 vol., 
16mo, unique — binding, 50 cents. 
The ‘*‘ Unknown" Library. 
One of thefbrightest sores this brilliant series.94 
———— <> I 
ew FORTSALE BY{ALL?BOOKSELLERS, 


“Cassell Publishing Company, 
104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














; PECRIBNERS 
\ MAGAZINE j 


AN KOT ~ 








es HE TS eZ CP 


Be 27g 


JAMES S 

RUSSELL LOWELL 

d:—“I find SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE a most judicious 
mixture of grave and light, of s 
the instructive and entertain: As 
ing. I have been particularly 
struck with the beauty and ¢/ 
clearness of he re 














Five 


New Volumes of Verse. 





Julia C. R. 
Dorr. 


Anne Reeve 
Aldrich. 


Ernest 
McGaffey. 


Eugene 
Field. 


a. <. 
Bunner. 





POEMS. With Portrait of Mrs. Dorr. Complete Edition. 
12mo, $2.50. 


“ There are few poets whose verses are so uniformly charming and en- 
nobling.’’—Congregationalist, 


SONGS ABOUT LIFE, LOVE AND DEATH. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ Passion and agony, the one because of the other. are the keys of Anne 
Reeve Aldcich’s nature and verse. This woman is of the few who nearest share 
the moods of Sappho, and her talents.’’—Sringfield Republican. 


POEMS OF GUN AND ROD. With Illustrations. 
8vo, $1.75. 


“The beauties of forest and lake find rare expression in his consummate 
verse. One knows not which to admire most, the poems or the illustrations.”— 
Chicago Herald, 


WITH TRUMPET AND DRUM. 12mo, $1.00. 


A neat dainty little volume, not only for children but about childhood, con- 
sisting of fifty poems, a few selected from the author’s published works and the 
others now appearing in book form for the first time. The extraordinary popu- 
liarity of Mr. Field’s ** Ltttle Book of Western Verse,” and “ Little Book of Prof- 
itable Tales” (each 16mo, $1.26), insures a wide audience for this charming 
volume. 


ROWEN ‘ Second Crop’’ Songs. 12mo, $1.25. 


“ Full of graceful fancy, tender sentiment, love for true manliness and brave 
deeds, and the appreciation of what is best in literature and art.” —Boston Beacon, 


Square 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
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The New 
Handy-Binder 


made specially for the THe Critic will hold 

twenty-six issues of that Journal without caus- 

ing it to bulge, It will be sent to any address 

in the United States or Canada on receipt of 
One Dollar. 

One year’s subscription and a Binder, $3.50. 

Appress, THE CRITIC CoO., 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 








MONUMENTS. 


Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States. 











Solicited 
Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 
, & R.LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 


THE CHAMPION CLIP. 


——, 





The intelligent reader will recognize the importance 
"he pay special ol shestion v0 adjust tase and 
We pay attention e 
spectacle frames to the features. on 


8. B. MBYROWITZ, [anufacturing 
104 E, 23p St. (one door East of Fourth Ave.) 








HOTELS. — 
Boston, U.S. A. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


AMERICAN PLAN, 
Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 


THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Opposite New Old South and Art Club, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, PROPRIETORS 


‘St. Denis Hotel, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Bnoapway anv x7 Sr., Or. Grace Cuurcn, N. Y, 
by a new and handsome addition with al, 

the improvements. Refitted 

In connection with the Hotel is — 


Taylor’s Restaurant and Cafe 
cme fhe handaoet added a nthe Cy and new 
erent 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 








| FOUR-TRACK 





February Atlantic 


Contains, beside other articles, papers by 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 
The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia. II., II. 


GEORGE E. ELLIS 
Count Rumford. 


MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAN 
Alex. Randall's Conversion. 


WILLIAM EDWARD MEAD 

Books and Reading in Iceland. 
ALBERT GILLETTE. HYDE 

The English Cambridge in Winter. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 

Penelope’s English Experiences. II. 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD 
Old Kaskaskia. 


A Serial Historical Story of Illinois. 


JULIUS H. WARD 
White Mountain Forests in Peril. 


RICHARD HOVEY 
Thomas William Parsons. 


$4.00 a year ; 35 cents a number. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 








William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher, Bookseller, Stationer and Printer, 
851 and 853 S xth Ave., N.W. cor, 48th St., N.Y. 


FRENCH 


Fine 
NPOREION Stationery. 
BOOKS. 


Sample Book on applica- 
8 ud for Catalogue. tion. 














“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


G@ HUDSGN RIVER RAILROAD, 


TRUNK LINE. 


oxen coromercil ‘coast ol the Uakion toes and 

Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 

and Pleasure resorts. 

Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 

Bee of the historic nag River and through 
asoeoe Mohawk V. 

li trains arrive at and from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, | oe. Ave. and me St, 
New York, centre of and Residence section 
ONLY RAILROAD ona IN NEW YORK. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
Beecher’s Bible Studies. 


Readings in the Early Books of the Old 
Testament (Genesis to Ruth), with Fa- 
miliar Comment ; given in 1878-"¥9. By 
Henry Warp BEEcHER. Edited teen 
Stenographic Notes of T. J. ELLiInwoop 
by J Joun R. Howarp. 438 pp. 8vo. 

arnet Cloth, $1.50. 


“-s foretelis . . because he sees more 
clearly than his fellows the nature of truth, the move- 
ments of Providence, and so the tendencies and prob- 
able fruition of events. Of these aremark- 
able and interesting illustration is [ 

These sermons to a considerable extent anticipate the 
results of modern —, and at the same time indi- 
cate the method ii: which those results can be practi- 
cally employed . . "et spiritual ends.” Editorial 
in the Ci vistian "Union. 








Roland Graeme, Knight. 
A Romance of Our Day. By Acnrs MAULE 
Macnar, Cloth, $1.00, 
“A kind of living panorama that is vital, vivid, and 
suggestive.” — Boston Budget. 


** The most inveterate novel reader will find the book 
entertaining, while pone who look, below the surface 
will find, hance, some grain for t ht, as well as 
a del nu ully told story." '—Public Opinion, Washing- 
ton, D, C, 


Four Hundred Years of 
American History. 


General Introduction by JoHn Lorp, D,D., 
LL.D., author ‘‘ Beacon Lights of His- 
tory.” Concise ig of the Ameritan 
People (1492-1892) by Prof. J, H. Patron, 
Ph.D 2 vols. 8vo, Cochineal cloth, 
paper label, gilt top, $5.00. 
bay oramic view of the nation, from its sis 

through its wonderful ogress, to its present 

jae comanepeca ate 

erence, for use in et and schools 


Vorb ae. 





4" All Booksellers, 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
NEW YORK. 








HEALTHFUL LOVE 
Exhilarated happiness—love of 
heart not of morbid liver — when re 
— they’ll amount to something,— 


Wake te Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 












Bee Pree 








_ Number g7 











MISCELLANEOUS, . 


ony ens 





DRY, GOODS. 





Special Brain food and Nees Tonic 
Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


ComPoseD OF THE PHOSPHOID PrRInciPLE or THE Ox BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


The very elements which produce vital force, increase brain 
power, sustain in vigor all the functions, prevent mental and. 


nervous debility. 


me : 











neemalen | ot orth full tndopmseuion Mrewea tpplicationte 2”. C¥OSD)'Co., 
For sale by leading druggists. 56 W. astu St., N.Y 
FINE ART. ‘| OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 





The Best Portrait of Tennyson. 


Tine ‘pat at the age of ro Be Sg rffcrnsh ged 


portrait, F. G, Stephens, in th eaves as 
says: Eis senply one of te toes epesimens F 





Pictures in Oil and Water Colors. 
THE WORK OF AMERICAN ARTISTS A SPECIALTY 


nat) elways on Repiehion, Inspec 


WILLIAM MACBETH, 
237 FirrH AVENUE, 
Two Doors Above o7th St. NEW VORK, 


[Memorial Tablets. 


of any description erected in Schools, 
Coll Libraries, Chapels, Churches 


A Choice 

















and Public rer, 2 d for illus- 

trated hand-book. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
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S:—The skilled 
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CHEAPEST 
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BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD!) | 


fHE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


Sénd us a Postal Card, any Book you may 
iesire, and we shali quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


6: CHAMBERS ST., . NEW ‘YORK. 
Third door West of City Hall Park, 


BARGAINS, 


REMAINDERS OF EDI- 
TIONS of English and French 
Books, comprising Art and [llus- 
trated Works, History,’ Biog- 
yaphy, Travel, Poetry and Dra- 
ma, etc., etc. offered at greatly 
| reduced prices. A handsomely 





| prainted b4-page catalogue sent 


to any address upon..receipt of 
a-cent stamp. J.W. BOUTON, 
8 West 28th St., New York. 


Brent Mail Orders. | 
chgglrtag 


and foreign. 





K, 
AUROGRAPH us SEES RaS. 


Arrant deaytire: 


HENRY BLACKWELL, 


vier a aaa 
ing and 5 tod vepebing’s wal a ait 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS, 
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Ar rnold, 
& onstable & Co 0. 


Lyons Silk 
and Wool 


SPRING FABRICS. 


Vrille, Nicosse, Cristal, Bengaline, 






| Ondine, Veloutine, Armure, Glace, 


Fiamme, 


plain and figured effects in new and 
stylish colorings. 


White for Wedding Gowns, Light 
shades for Evening and Dinner 
Dress. 


New assortments and Styles will be 
shown this week. 





Broadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 








WANTED. 


LITERARY aot pee or 
Note 
ihe Caric, se Lafayette Place 


» New York, 








To Authors. 

A type written MS.;stands a much greater 
chance of speedy reading than one written 
with a pen. Any publisher's reader will 
tell you this., Miss Sarah Fletcher, 58 Willys 
Ave., Middletown, Conn., copies manu- 
scripts on the typewriter at special rates to 
authors. Miss Fletcher refers to the faculty 


. of Wesleyan University. -‘ 





AMUSEMENT. 
DALY’S THBATRE. Every night at 6,15. 


BELLE’S STRATA . 
a the "ieee A Jane RMAVE 


pe ins Prince 8 S 
z).-¥. eo ae 2 
y, jan, OTHE ia 


iT, New Wee 











hess torn Sr 


vshumes or tnga 














